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IN JANUARY 


Significant Curriculum Is- 


sues-—— 

The January issue will 
bring together various 
viewpoints concerning cur- 
riculum problems faced 
by school people today. 
Some of the topics treated 
will be the following: 
Curriculum issues in 
focus. Significant curricu- 
lum issues. What does 
academic freedom mean 
for teachers in elementary 
and secondary — schools? 
The school’s role in rela- 
tion to area youth agen- 
cies. Group process and 
the curriculum. Adyjust- 
ment to differences in the 
rate and level of growth 
of children. Squaring the 
curriculum with — social 
realities. Organization for 
curriculum improvement. 
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The School’s Role in the Search for Peace 


In spite of the great professional and public interest in international relations 
as a subject for attention in the elementary and secondary schools, the inter- 
national aspects of American education have not been fully explored. Most 
studies show that the teaching now going forward in this area is tentative, spotty, 
and experimental. There is much concern with transient details; little attention 
to enduring issues and principles. ‘Teachers who received most of their training 
in the first half of the twentieth century were not well equipped with either the 
information or the attitudes needed to do this job well. Other serious handicaps 
are national indifference, in some instances antagonism, and a lack of readily 
usable materials. 


Experience tells us that important concepts and attitudes can be taught 
through the schools. For example, instruction in nutrition has made an impor- 
tant difference in the diet of the American people. Vocational education has been 
useful in developing a more highly productive economy. Respect for the American 
flag has been instilled through the schools. The work of the schools in safety 
education has undoubtedly saved the lives and limbs of many thousands of chil- 
dren. Such analogies must not be pushed too far. International relations are 
complex, controversial, and (in some respects) highly technical. However, sys- 
tematic instruction in the schools could help bring about important differences in 
the international attitudes and behavior of children and their parents, just as it 
has in other fields. 


As this issue of Educational Leadership points out, there are many promising 
practices in the field of education for international understanding. Yet the fact 
remains that no more than a handful of good instructional materials for the 
elementary schools exist, and while the volume of material at the secondary level 
is staggering, its effectiveness in the classroom leaves much to be desired. The 
task, therefore, falls again on the already heavily burdened shoulders of the 
teacher. Teachers alone will not, and can not, determine the fate of the world— 
but their influence can and must be the core of a steadfast, mature, and respon- 


sible public opinion. 
The most important influence teachers can bring to bear on world relations 
will continue to be the influence of example. 


We hope teachers will join the newly-created United Nations Education Serv- 
ice in working actively for a better world. (Write for details to 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.). The establishment of this Service is a concrete method 
by which the process of adapting American education in the elementary and 
secondary levels (with some attention also to the education of teachers) can be 
accelerated and made more immediately useful. The United Nations Education 
Service, operated by the National Education Association, will attempt to modify 
instruction so that international relations may become an accepted and sig- 
nificant part of the school program. As George Stoddard has said, “This new 
enterprise on the part of the Committee on International Relations of the Na- 
tional Education Association may prove to be a landmark in American education. 
The Service gives every teacher and pupil a chance to perform certain tasks at 
a level appropriate to his interest and energy. It calls for both individual and 
cooperative effort. As a plan, it is in itself educative. It is social science strength- 
ened by its relation to the toughest problem of the modern world—the problem 
of how to establish peace without the terrible bloodshed that has always created 
as many problems as it solved.”—Robert H. Reid, executive assistant, Committee 
on International Relations, National Education Association. 
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The Central Ideological Conflict 


of Our Time 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


The central conflict of our time is a power struggle in which the entire 
tradition of human liberty is at stake, asserts George S$. Counts, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


WE LIVE in an age seething with 
ideological conflicts. But there is one 
such conflict that dwarfs all others—a 
conflict that rocks the earth, divides 
the world into two hostile camps, colors 
every serious political discussion, casts 
its shadow over the future of mankind, 
and raises the stark question of human 
survival. Reference is made of course to 
the struggle between freedom and dic- 
tatorship, between democracy and com- 
munism—a struggle that will probably 
be with us in open or hidden form for 





years and even decades, It is assumed 
that the controlling purpose of our peo- 
ple in the struggle is to preserve our 
free way of life and to do so without 
resort to war, if that is possible. ‘This 
would seem to place a heavy responsi- 
bility on organized education. 


NATURE OF THE CONFLICT 

If organized education is to discharge 
this responsibility, the nature of the 
conflict must be clearly understood. 
And the first element in understanding 
is the clear realization that it is not 
merely a conflict of ideologies. It is not 
an intellectual controversy conducted 
according to the best traditions of the 
academy—a controversy in which the 
participants are devoted to the advance 
of knowledge and the discovery of 
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truth. Nor is it a friendly or orderly 
debate governed by rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure and decided by the 
counting of ballots. It is not even a 
peaceful competition between two so- 
cial systems committed to differing and 
opposing ideologies. ‘To be sure, fol- 
lowing the Second World War, many 
in America hoped and even believed 
that such a competition was both pos- 
sible and probable. ‘The Roper polls of 
January through September of 1945 re- 
vealed a widespread spirit of optimism 
regarding Soviet-American relations in 
the postwar world. ‘This spirit was par- 
ticularly strong among the business and 
professional classes. 

We know now that the conflict is a 
power struggle in which ideologies are 
deeply involved, in which the free 
world is on the defensive, and in which 
the entire tradition of human liberty 
is at stake. Whether the Soviet leaders 
are marshalling power in the support 
of an ideology or employing ideology 
as a weapon in the struggle for power 
is a question that will be touched upon 
later. Here it must suffice to note that 
since Potsdam they have been press- 
ing forward with great success on all 
fronts employing, in the words of the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, “all mischief short of war,” or at 
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least ‘‘all mischief short of general 
war.’ At 
erected the “iron curtain,” reduced free 


the same time they have 


cultural relations with the West almost 
to zero, and directed all agencies and 
organized processes for the molding of 
the mind to the propagation among 
their people of two perfectly fantastic 
myths—one about themselves and the 
other about the rest of the world and 
particularly about the United States. 
At present they hold sway over approxi- 
mately one-third of the human race. 
Their political and military conquests 
since 1939 are unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

The nature of this ideological con- 
flict has been expounded again and 
again by Soviet spokesmen. But never 
since the revolution has the essence of 
the matter been stated more clearly and 
plainly than in recent years. Through 
a series of “resolutions on ideology” 
issued by the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party begin- 
ning in August, 1946, the members of 
the entire intellectual class, from scien- 
tists to circus clowns, have been told in 
the bluntest of language that they are 
battle”’ 
and that “ideological indifference” or 


“soldiers in the front line of 
“neutrality” on their part would not 
be tolerated. ‘The position of the Party 
was perhaps outlined most eloquently 
in these words by the noted dramatist, 
Konstantin Simonov, at an All-Union 
theatrical producers, 
dramatists, and November, 
“A most ferocious ideological 


Conference of 
actors in 
1946: 
struggle between two systems, between 
two world outlooks, between two con- 
ceptions of the future of mankind has 
been, is being, and will be waged in the 
world.” 
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AMERICANS KNow LITTLE ABOUT 
THE SOvIET UNION 


The educational task is shaped by 
the fact that the American people to- 
day, thirty-four years after the Russian 
Revolution, are profoundly ignorant of 
the Soviet Union and world Commu- 
nism. Although they expected the revo- 
lution, as they expected revolutions 
against monarchies, autocracies, and 
despotisms everywhere, and although 
they greeted with enthusiasm the revo- 
lution of March, 1917, they had little 
knowledge of either Russia or Marxism 
and were quite unprepared for the 
triumph of the Bolsheviks in Novem- 
ber. Indeed, even now the word “Bol- 
shevik” carries no precise meaning to 
the American mind. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that we have made mis- 
take after mistake in our appraisal of 
the Russian Revolution, the Soviet Un- 
ion, and world Communism. A review 
of a few of these mistakes should serve 
to create the frame of mind necessary 
for a sober consideration of the prob- 
lem. 

In 1917 three interpretations of the 
revolution, all equally mistaken, were 
vigorously propagated, A small minor- 
ity composed of Marxists and _near- 
Marxists saw it in terms of the Marxian 
apocalypse. ‘To them it meant the swift 
fulfillment of man’s fondest dreams— 


the establishment of socialism, the 
building of a classless society, the 
achievement of complete political de- 
mocracy, the withering away of the 


state, the closing of prisons, and the lib- 
from every form of 
bondage. The reality today bears little 
this 1917. 
Only if socialism is defined as merely 


eration of men 


resemblance to vision of 
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the absence of private ownership of the 
tools of production can the Soviet sys- 
tem be called socialist. ‘The other out- 
standing features of this system—the 
vast inequalities in condition, the mil- 
lions in forced labor camps, the all- 
embracing system of mind control, the 
outlawing of political dissent, the single 
slate elections, the network of secret 
police, and the dictatorship of Stalin— 
these features are not to be found in 
the writings of Karl Marx or in the 
thought of nineteenth century socialists. 
Many American liberals interpreted 
the “events of October” as a delayed 
democratic revolution. They saw the 
Russians following the path blazed by 
the countries of Western Europe and 
America during the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries. To be 
sure, they were disturbed by the violent 
language and methods of the Bolshe- 
viks—the seizure of power by force of 
arms, the establishment of the dictator- 
ship, the resort to mass terror, the at- 
tack upon religion and the church. But 
they tended to view these developments 
merely as excesses which would soon 
disappear. ‘They were still living in the 
afterglow of the optimism of the nine- 
teenth century respecting the prospects 
of mankind. In their eyes all roads were 
leading to democracy. The idea that 
the revolutionary overthrow of the au- 
tocracies of central and: eastern Europe 
might usher in new forms of despotism 
was unthinkable. Obviously a_ little 
band of Russian revolutionists could 
not reverse the trend of the age. More- 
over, the Bolsheviks proclaimed loudly 
their commitment to the extension of 
popular control over economic as well 
as political power. ‘The expectations of 
the liberals have not been fulfilled. 
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American conservatives were gener- 
ally convinced that the Bolshevik re- 
gime was merely a passing phase of the 
revolution. Though outraged by the 
attack on the institution of private 
property, they comforted themselves 
with the thought that Lenin and his as- 
sociates would soon be swept from 
power by crisis, famine, and pestilence. 
It was clear to them that the Soviet 
system violated the universal laws of 
nature. Ob- 
viously such a system could not endure. 


economics and human 
Some of these people expected daily 
to hear of its collapse. ‘Then after it 
had survived for a period they gave it 
a full week of life, later a month, and 
still later a year or two. Even toward 
the end of the twenties one of our 
most distinguished statesmen declared 
the Soviet Union to be an “economic 
vacuum.” Clearly the hopes of these 
conservatives have not been realized. 
Che Bolshevik regime has endured and 
Russia has become a mighty industrial 
state. 

Since 1917 many Americans have mis- 
interpreted almost every great shift in 
Soviet policy. In 1921 the New Eco- 
nomic Policy was interpreted as herald- 
ing the abandonment of socialism. In 
1928 the launching of the First Five- 
Year Plan under the slogan of “‘So- 
cialism in One Country” was inter- 
preted as the abandonment of the doc- 
trine of world revolution. In 1935 the 
call for a “united front of all demo- 
cratic elements” was interpreted as the 
abandonment of disruptive and con- 
spiratorial methods, In 1939 the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact was interpreted as a measure 
designed to gain time for building up 
reserves against Fascism. In the war 
years the resistance of the Soviets to 
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the Nazi assault was interpreted as 
demonstrating the essential democratic 
character of Bolshevism. In the early 
postwar years Soviet seizure of eastern 
Europe was interpreted as an evidence 
of weakness and an effort to gain se- 
curity. And throughout this entire pe- 
riod the various national Communist 
Parties were interpreted as authentic 
responses to the interests and conditions 
of the popular masses of their respec- 
tive countries. Needless to say, all of 
these intepretations have been proved 
mistaken. 


NEEDED: KNOWLEDGE ABOUT MARXISM 
AND RUSSIA 

This partial list of the mistakes which 
we have made in appraising the Soviet 
State and world Communism suggests 
that we have had something less than 
adequate understanding of these things. 
And I should add that very few of us 
indeed, whatever our political philoso- 
phies, can truly say that we understood 
the Russian Revolution from the _ be- 
ginning. 

The fact is that we have had little 
in our experience to prepare us for un- 
derstanding. The histories of the Rus- 
sian and American people have been 
profoundly different. And at no time 
have we ever made either imperial 
Russian or the Soviet Union a subject 
of serious study in our schools and col- 
leges. Neither have we studied Marx- 
ism. 

Moreover, in spite of the great 
migrations from Europe during the 
latter part of the nineteenth and the 
early years of the twentieth century, 


including many Marxists, this body of 


revolutionary doctrine scarcely reached 
our shores. And when it did, it quickly 
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withered away under the influence ol 
the political liberties and the economic 
opportunities of America. 

The time has come for us to remove 
this critical deficiency in our intellec- 
tual equipment. Possibly already the 
hour is too late, the crisis too near. Yet 
we must assume that the respite allotted 
to us is sufficient to gain the needed 
understanding. ‘This means that we 
must speedily find place in the cur- 
ricula of our schools and colleges for 
the thorough study of this strange, 
complex, and dynamic political phe- 
nomenon that threatens the survival of 
free institutions on the earth. 

Russian Communism is indeed 
strange and complex. It is in all sober- 
ness Russian Communism. It is not just 
Nor is it German, or 
French, or English communism, Our 


communism. 


failure to recognize this truism of cul- 
tural anthropology is a major source of 
our mistakes since 1917. Russian Com- 
munism is a dynamic fusion of ele- 
ments from East and West—from two 
and ideological 


powerful cultural 





sources—the imperial, absolutistic, and 
holy Russia of tsar, priest, cossack, and 
muzhik, on the one hand, and the ma- 
terialistic and international revolution- 
ary socialism of Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers, on the other. Some years ago 
Louis Fischer remarked with true in- 
sight that it is a union of Peter and 
Marx. And we might Michael 
Bakunin and the Russian monk who 
after the fall of Constantinople to the 
Turks thus waxed prophetic: “Two 


add 


Romes have fallen and passed away, 
the western and the eastern; destiny 
has prescribed for Moscow the position 
of the third Rome; there will never be 
a fourth.” 
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Contribution of Marx 


The contribution of Marx to Rus- 
sian Communism is two-fold and prob- 
ably explains the power of the outward 
thrust of Bolshevism. In the first place, 
from Marx come the great promises, 
the apocalyptic vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth, which give the move- 
ment its appeal to idealists and op- 
pressed classes, races, and nations every- 
where. Marxism promises the abolition 
of the exploitation of man by man, the 
abolition of the exploitation of one 
people by another, and the abolition 
of war. These are precisely the things 
that countless millions throughout the 
world and particularly in Asia want to 
hear today. 

The second contribution of Marxism 
is often called the laws of social devel- 
opment, or, as applied to the present 
age, the laws of transition from capital- 
ism to socialism. The strength of this 
body of doctrine, derived from the 
monumental] Marx and 
Engels, lies in the fact that it is labelled 
and assumed to be “‘scientific.”” ‘To the 
therefore assurance re- 


labors of 


true believer 
garding the coming of the ideal state of 
socialism or communism rests not on 
the dreams of some Utopian stargazer 
but on the objective deliverances of 
“science.” The result is a body of sacred 
literature that is scarcely surpassed in 
authority by the literature of any one 
of the great religions of the world. All 
of this gives tremendous power to the 
ideological foundations of Russian 
Communism. It inspires unsurpassed 
dogmatism and fanaticism in all true 
believers. Its spirit is expressed in the 
following words of the highest theo- 
the All-Union Com- 


retical organ of 
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munist Party: “The general laws of the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, 
revealed by Marx and Engels, tested, 
applied, and developed by Lenin and 
Stalin on the basis of the experience of 
the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet 
state, are obligatory for all countries.” 


Contribution of Russia 


The contribution of Great Russia to 
this strange synthesis is probably more 
important that that of Marx. Certainly 
the revolution has become more Rus- 
sian with the passing of every year since 
1917. Three elements of this contribu- 
tion should be mentioned here. The 
first and most important perhaps is the 
All-Union Communist Party, the de- 
cisive political reality in the Soviet 
Union and_ the Communist 
world, something not to be found any- 


whole 


where in the writings of Marx. It is de- 
rived from an old Russian revolution- 
ary tradition, dating from the early 
years of the nineteenth century and 
developed by such men as Paul Pestel, 
Michael Bakunin, Sergei Nechaiev, 
Peter Tkachev, and Lenin. According 
to this tradition, the people can neither 
overthrow the old nor build a new so- 
cial order. This is to be done by an 
elite of dedicated social revolutionists 
through a society practicing the meth- 
ods of conspiracy and constructed on 
the pattern of an army with three levels 
of membership—the fully initiated, the 
partly initiated, and the wholly initi- 
ated, or the high command, the officers, 
and the soldiers. Such is the organiza- 
tion of the All-Union Communist Party 
today, and of the other Communist 
Parties of the world. 

The second contribution of old Rus- 
sia is the autocrat. Certainly the image 
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ot Stalin, the charismatic leader, the all- 


wise, the all-good, and the all-powerful 
father and teacher, is not to be found 
in the pages of Marx. “Long live our 
wise leader and teacher, the greatest 
Vis- 


Shout all the pro- 


scholar of our epoch—Joseph 


sarionovich Stalin,” 
fessors in the higher educational insti- 
tutions of 
leader and teacher, father of the peo- 
ple, the great Stalin,” sing the musical 

“Glory to the great Stalin, 
leader of the people and corypheus of 


Moscow. “Long live our 


cCOMPpOSers. 


progressive science,” cry the scientists. 
“Accept, Comrade Stalin, the bowing 
down to the ground of the Ukrainian 
people, who sing your praises and will 
sing your praises for ever and ever... 
Glory to Stalin, 
glory,” chants the Supreme Soviet of 
the “free” Ukrainian Republic. Ob- 
viously we see here, not Marx, but 


benign everlasting 


” 


Dostoievsky and perhaps the Greek 
Church incongruously holding aloft the 
banners of dialectical materialism. 
The messianism of the Great Rus- 
sians constitutes another element in 
the synthesis. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century there was carried on in 
Russia a spirited and sometimes bitter 
controversy between the “westerners” 
and the “Slavophils,” or more accu- 
rately the “Russophils.” ‘The former 
lamented with unabashed tears Russian 
backwardness and looked to the West 
for salvation. The latter glorified the 
noble and unspoiled qualities of the 
Russian people and proclaimed that 
they were destined to bring salvation to 
Europe and the world. With the tri- 
umph of the Bolsheviks under Marxian 
colors in 1917, it was generally as- 
sumed that the old struggle was over 


and that the Westerners had _ tri- 
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umphed. Today, we know that this was 
a mistake. Since the early thirties the 
entire Russian past has been recovered 
and glorified in most extravagant terms. 
The following statement made in 1840 
by Vissarion Belinsky, father of Rus- 
sian literary criticism, is universally 
quoted in the Soviet Union and is usu- 
ally followed by the words “this re- 
markable prophecy has been fulfilled”: 
“We envy our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren who in 1940 will see 
Russia standing at the head of the civil- 
ized world, giving laws to the arts and 
sciences and receiving reverent tribute 
from all enlightened humanity.” In the 
new edition of the Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia the authority of scholarship is 
employed to support this prophecy by 
proving that all of the major discov- 
eries and inventions of the past several 
centuries were made by Great Russians. 

At this point a word of caution is 
imperative. The foregoing analysis is 
necessarily over-simplified. It must be 
emphasized that Communism is a syn- 
thesis of certain elements derived from 
Marxism and Great Russia. Conceiv- 
ably, unless we accept the view that all 
history is fated, the revolution of 1917 
might have taken a profoundly dif- 
ferent form. Except for the apocalyptic 
features of the Marxian promises and 
Russian messianism, Lenin and his fol- 
lowers adopted the harshest elements 
from both sources. Marx recognized 
that the “laws of history” must be inter- 
preted and applied differently in dif- 
ferent societies. And he would have re- 
pudiated utterly the doctrine that all 
countries must follow the course set 
by the Russian Bolsheviks. Nineteenth 
Russia, witnessed 


century moreover, 


the emergence of truly liberal demo- 
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cratic ideas and movements. Many of 
the foremost revolutionary leaders and 
thinkers rejected with great power the 
doctrines of revolutionary absolutism 
expounded by Bakunin and eventually 
incorporated into the system of Bol- 
shevism. ‘They also rejected the con- 
ception of the all-wise and benevolent 
autocrat. And the doctrine of the mes- 
sianic mission of the Great Russians was 
never officially espoused by even the 
most imperialistic of the tsars. he dif- 
ferences between the peoples of the 
West and the East must therefore not 
be exaggerated as we confront the pres- 
ent situation. The cause of human free- 
dom certainly has millions of friends 
behind the “iron curtain,” in the So- 
viet Union itself, and even among the 
Great Russian people. 


Recognition of the need for a sys- 
tematic approach through education to 


this great ideological and power con- 
flict is long overdue. Our people today 
are simply not prepared to deal intelli- 
gently with the fateful chal- 
lenge which they have known in their 
entire history. Even the members of our 
profession for the most part have little 


most 


grasp of the problem. The present 
writer was astonished and dismayed 
find that in a 


this summer to 


class of approximately one hundred 


past 


teachers engaged in graduate study only 
nine had read as much as one book on 
Russia, the Soviet Union, Marxism, or 
Communism. Such a 
not be allowed to continue. We must 


condition must 
study this vast and complicated phe- 
nomenon in our schools and colleges as 
soberly and thoroughly as we ever 
studied any subject. ‘The fact is that as 
a people we are politically illiterate in 
a domain that may embrace the issue of 
war and peace and the destiny of free- 
dom in America and the world. 





died in Bronxville, New York, on 


Frances Middleton Foster, for many years editor of the Building America series, 
November 5, 
age. For more than a quarter century she edited educational publications, and at 
the time of her death was a staff editor of The Encyclopedia Americana. 

Educated in New York City, Mrs. Foster began her career as a freelance medical 


1951. She was sixty-three years of 





editor. She edited the Journal of Educational Psychology for about a decade. She then 
became associated with Columbia University, editing all the curriculum. studies 
series published in the early 1930’s by the Lincoln School of ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as well as doctoral dissertations for publication by the Colum- 
bia University Press. From October 1934 until May 1938 she edited Progressive 
Education. She then served as an editor of children’s reading matter for Edward 
Stern & Company of Philadelphia. Subsequently she was instrumental in obtaining 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant to aid in the publication of a high school social 
and economic textbook series entitled Building America, which was prepared under 
her direction by a research staff. She later developed for the U.S. Navy in 1948 and 
1949 a basic civics text, Your America. 

Mrs. Foster provided intelligent and devoted leadership such as is sought by 
every editorial board but seldom obtained. She worked tirelessly because of a deep 
conviction that it was essential to provide to schools authoritative materials of a 
nonpartisan nature on the vital issues of American life. 
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Peaceful I nvaswon 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 


More than eleven hundred German teen-age boys and girls have now 
experienced life in American homes, according to Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. This program in interna- 
tional good will is guided by the U. S. Department of State and spon- 


sored by private organizations. 


FOR MORE than two years now, the 
United States has been undergoing a 
small-scale but by no means negligible 
invasion. Invasion and subsequent con- 
quest take place with the full consent 
of the American people and with the 
collaboration of the United States Gov- 
ernment acting through the Depart- 
ment of State and in cooperation with 
various groups of American citizens. At 
this time, the invaders have penetrated 
into every state of the Union, into small 
communities and large, into the average 
American home throughout the coun- 
try, into American high 
churches, community organizations, and 
particularly into the hearts of the 
American people. They traffic in good 
will, creating it wherever they go and 
carrying much of it away with them. 
In fact, they are often called ‘‘ambassa- 
dors of good will” and “ministers with- 


schools, 


out portfolio.” 

They are high-school-age boys and 
girls from Germany who come to the 
United States under the Department of 
State’s student-exchange program, to 
live the life of the average American 
adolescent and to see for themselves at 
firsthand how democracy operates in 
everyday life in a country that has been 
working at democratic living for a long 


time. 
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Why the United States Government 
Supports This Program 


As soon as the privilege of foreign 
travel was restored to German nation- 
als, our Government began to bring 
groups of Germany’s young people to 
this country to study and absorb what 
they could of a freer way of life than 
any they had known. The basic aim of 
this entire program is to provide the 
rising republic of Germany with a 
source of democratically trained youth- 
ful leadership. The present leadership 
of Germany is middle-aged to elderly, 
and there is a dearth of replacement 
material in the age group that would 
normally take over, the 30- to 40-year- 
old group. That section of the male 
population was decimated by war. Lead- 
ership will before long shift to the 
young, and we want the German peo- 
ple to have a supply of responsible 
youthful leaders to draw from. 

Including high-school-age boys and 
girls in the exchange program has 
proved a wise move, but at the time 
the decision to include them was made, 
it seemed a daring venture. ‘There were 
high hopes, for adolescence is a forma- 
tive, idealistic, and responsive age. 
There were misgivings, too, for high- 
school-age boys and girls are only mid- 
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way between childhood and maturity. 
What if these youngsters should be too 
homesick to benefit by the experience? 
the planners wondered. Or, on the other 
hand, what if they put down such deep 
roots in America that they would be 
unable to readjust to conditions in 
Germany afterward? The point of the 
program was to help the boys and girls 
to become good German citizens, not 
to turn them into Americans. 


Trial Run 


In September 1949 the first group of 
German teen-agers came to the United 
States. There were go of them, selected 
on the basis of intelligence, character 
and personality from the rural areas of 
Germany. They were farm boys and 
girls because the American Church of 
the Brethren, which is composed largely 
of farmers, had volunteered to provide 
homes in rural communities for them. 
Every youngster lived as a son or a 
daughter of the family selected, helped 
with the work, attended the local high 
school, and shared in the everyday life 
of household, school and community. 

Most of the young people spoke very 
little English. Many of them had be- 
come refugees in their own country and 
had known hunger and _ privation. 
America was a fabulous land in their 
imaginations, and many had_ been 
taught that it was a godless land. ‘They 
were fearful, in spite of letters that 
they had received from the unknown 
“foster families” in America, that they 
would meet with hostility because they 
were children of America’s former en- 
emy. They were the pilot group of the 
program, paving the way for others and 
anyone else’s ex- 


without benefit of 


perience. 
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Life for this group in the first weeks 
of the new venture was a round ol 
amazement. Without exception they 
found themselves welcomed as if they 
were indeed members of the family. 
They found it even more astonishing 
that neighbors took a personal interest 
in them, that the foster family’s min- 
ister welcomed them, in many instances 
coming to call on them within a day or 
two of their arrival. Every community 
tended to regard its German student as 
a prize possession. High schools were 
proud of having them, and _ teachers 
were friends. Not a member of that first 
group of teen-agers or any subsequent 
group has failed to express wonder- 
ment at the relationship between stu- 
dents and teachers in America and deep 
appreciation of the helpfulness of the 
teachers. In no time at all they were 
speaking English without groping for 
words and understanding the speech of 
others. Within a few months they were 
in demand as speakers, at school, in 
churches, at businessmen’s club meet- 
ings. They learned to drive the family 
car, and the boys learned to operate 
tractors and combines and the various 
unfamiliar machines around the farm. 
They were elected to the student coun- 
cil. They joined the glee club, took part 
in athletics, joined the 4-H Club and 
started a project at home. They went 
to parties, had dates, drank cokes, went 
on picnics, had fun. They became light- 
er-hearted, seemed younger, as the year 
went on. 

Everyone was pleased with the ex- 
periment, so pleased that the Depart- 
ment of State began to arrange for 
many more German teen-agers to come 
to the United States in the summer of 
1950, when the first group would be re- 
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turning. Other organizations volun- 
teered to sponsor groups of the young 
Germans. The National Grange became 
responsible for a group of rural young: 
sters, and the Farm Bureau Federation 
for another. ‘The American Field Serv- 
ice sponsored boys and girls from Ger- 
man cities. The Kiwanis Club of 
Georgia took over a few. The Church 
of the Brethren more than doubled its 
first quota. Many of the foster families 
of the first group applied for a student 
for a second year. Nearly five hundred 
teen-agers came to the United States 
in 1950. Currently there are 479 Ger- 
man teen-agers here. In 1951 the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and 
the Rotarians of Michigan have become 


Sponsors. 


What the Sponsoring Organizations Do 


The sponsors of the teen-ager pro- 
gram are responsible for the personal 
walfare of in their 
groups. The individual who shoulders 
this responsibility is the director of the 
or she—makes 


every youngster 





youth program. He 
contacts with families that apply for a 
student, working through state and 
local units of the organization. A family 
has to measure up to certain well- 
defined standards to qualify as host to 
a teen-ager. The director has to make 
sure that the high school will accept 
and welcome a German student. The 
director meets each incoming group at 
the ship in New York and conducts a 
two- or three-day welcoming and orien- 
tation program for them. Some agencies 
keep the boys and girls in New York 
for this purpose. Those with headquart- 
ers in Washington entertain the stu- 
dents there. The Brethren’s director 
brings his contingent to the large Breth- 
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ren Service Center in New Windsor, 
Maryland. In the course of this orienta- 
tion period the director has a personal 
talk with each member of the group 
to establish a bond of friendship and 
trust and to answer any questions or 
problems the youngster may have on 
his mind. Every director tells his charges 
to write him about any worries or dis- 
satisfactions that arise in the new home 
and implores them not to write to their 
mothers about troubles that will prob- 
ably have passed long before the letter 
gets to Germany. The directors main- 
tain regular correspondence with all 
their teen-agers and an intermittent 
one with families in Germany and fos- 
ter families in America. They get the 
youngsters on trains or buses to go to 
their new homes, arrange to have them 
met and escorted to the right train if 
they must change in Chicago or else- 
where. 

At the end of the year they gather 
all their charges together for a farewell 
program of several days, take them 
sightseeing in Washington and in New 
York, and finally see them off on the 
plane or the ship that carries them 
homeward. ‘The sponsors’ youth di- 
rectors are hard-working people, and 
they love their work. They work to- 
gether and coordinate their procedures. 
Last summer the National Grange di- 
rector chaperoned the group sponsored 
by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, along with his own, on the voy- 
age from Germany. 

The Major Problem 

We have one persistent problem in 
connection with the teen-ager program. 
It stems the kind hearts of 
American people. Every teen-ager who 


from 
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comes to this country signs a statement 
that he has never applied for emigra- 
tion, never been in the United States, 
and that he will return to Germany at 
the end of the year. The host families 
and the school authorities know that 
the object of the program is to provide 
Germany with good youthful leader- 
ship. However, foster families get so 
fond of their teen-agers that they beg to 
keep them at least another year; many 
want to adopt them. Mayors of small 
communities have been known to press 
the matter of keeping Friedrich or Ilse 
another year. Every community feels 
confident that its teen-ager is a special, 
an exceptional human being; many of 
them feel that the United States ought 
to acquire the youngster permanently. 
A number of Americans have written to 
their Congressmen to get special per- 
mission to keep a German teen-ager 
in this country—usually because he is 
exceptional. 

All the teen-agers who come are ex- 
ceptional. They are hand-picked for 
mentality, emotional balance, health 
and attractiveness. They are delightful 
and lovable youngsters, and there is no 
question but that they would be admi- 
rable United States citizens. ‘The point 
is that we want them to be admirable 
German citizens. Their own country 
needs them badly. They have heavy re- 
sponsibilities ahead of them. How well 
they will fulfill them, only time will tell, 
but those who have known these boys 
and girls have great faith in them. We 
hear nothing but good of those who 
have returned to Germany. 


After the Year Is Over 
There is no question but that the 
boys and girls suffer a wrench at part- 
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ing with their foster families and their 
many American friends. Some of them 
suffer a deep nostalgia for America it- 
self, for the piece of American earth 
that they called home for one year. 
Some of them cherish the hope of emi- 
grating but, as one girl put it, “not till 
I have fulfilled my obligation to the 
American people by doing everything I 
can to practice in Germany what I 
learned from them in America.” 
These boys and girls are remarkably 
tactful and considerate of the feelings 
of their fellow countrymen. For in- 
stance, they tend to retire a good many 
of the smart American clothes that they 
take home with them. They refrain 
from mentioning the fact that they 
often drove the family car in America. 
What they do most faithfully is to cor- 
rect the misinformation of their neigh- 
bors about the United States. They are 
asked to talk before youth groups and 
at schools about their discoveries in 
America. Some of them speak before 
adult audiences. Many speak in English 
to groups of young Germans who are 
studying the English language. They 
get together whenever they can and 
develop plans and programs that will 
make use of their experience and be 
helpful to their country. For instance, 
they have been instrumental in organ- 
izing a project in Germany that is 
comparable to the American 4-H Club. 
At the time of the recent Communist 
Festival for Youth in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin, half a dozen returned Ger- 
man teen-agers spent their time at West 
Berlin’s Amerika Haus answering ques- 
tions put to them about America by 
their young compatriots from Soviet- 
dominated East Germany. Their an- 
swers are respected because they can 
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say, “I know, for I have been there and 
seen these things with my own eyes.” 


In Conclusion 


More than 1,100 teen-agers have had 
or are now having the experience of a 
year of American life. The State De- 
partment believes in this program and 
so do the sponsoring agencies, the foster 
families, the teachers, and the com- 
munities that have shared the experi- 


ence. 
The sponsors say they could easily 
double their quotas. ‘The National 


Grange director is sure that he could 
find homes for at least 700. The Depart- 
ment provides transportation, $75 a 
year clothing allowance, $12 a month 
spending money, and $2g0 a month to- 
ward maintenance for each teen-ager. 
We believe that it is money well spent. 
We hope that the program can be con- 
tinued and expanded. We look to the 
high school teachers to continue the 
good work they are doing in helping 
and befriending these children of our 
former enemy to help make them future 
friends and leaders. 





Education for International Understanding 


REUBEN R. PALM 


How can a large school system best organize a program to improve the 


international understanding of teachers and of boys and girls in their 


classrooms? Reuben R. Palm is director, Division of Secondary Educa- 


tion, County of Los Angeles Public Schools, California. 


FROM the time of the organization of 
the Delphic Amphictyony and_ the 
Achaean League, federations of inde- 
pendent city states, to the present 
United Nations, peoples have attempted 
through political organization to gain 
increased protection against the likeli- 
hood of war. To date none of the many 
attempts has succeeded to the extent de- 
sired. One reason is that the task of 
maintaining peace is dependent not 
only upon effective political organiza- 
tion, but also upon adequate interna- 
tional understanding. Up to the pres- 
ent, cultural differences between groups 
ot peoples comprising states or nations 
have been so great that the degree of 
understanding necessary in order to 
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maintain adequate international  or- 
ganization for peace has been insul- 
ficient. 

To achieve the necessary understand- 
ing, provision for thorough and ex- 
tensive education is needed, educa- 
tion which will equip people with the 
knowledges, skills and concepts which 
they must have in order to be effective 
world citizens in addition to being citi- 
zens of their own member nations. Edu- 
cation is also needed which will develop 
on the part of youth and adults an un- 
flagging feeling of necessity and con- 
cern for the importance of peace for the 
future of civilization. At the same time, 
education must also provide people 
with the and 


necessary information 
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facts to enable them to approach the 
task of building for peace realistically 
and of keeping America strong in 
every way until world peace is assured. 

Cultural diversity may at times be a 
deterrent to world peace, yet we know 
also that cultural differences can be uti- 





lized to enrich and strengthen the liv- 
ing of mankind and thereby make the 
world a richer and better place in which 
to live. Education must help peoples of 
differing cultures to see what it is that 
they have in common which when 
added together is greater than what 
each has separately. Education must 
also enable people to see that unity 
can be achieved without undue loss of 
diversity. For example, a common lan- 
euage can be the possession of peoples 
of different cultures, at the same time 
as language indigenous to each is re- 
tained. 


Los ANGELES SCHOOLS DEVELOP 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


In the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
there is a total population well in ex- 
cess of four million. Within this total 
are large numbers of persons of dif- 
ferent races and nationalities who have 
come from all parts of the world and 
therefore represent many different cul- 
tures and value systems. This provides 
a situation favorable to international 
education which some areas of our 
country do not have. Consequently, 
some of the methods of education which 
have been developed with success, may 
rot meet with equal success if used else- 
where under different circumstances. 


Through Adult Education 


The local chapter of the United Na- 


tions Association, successor to the 
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former League of Nations Association, 
engages in active educational work 
among the middle and_ leadership 
classes of adults. Its work consists of 
sponsoring United Nations study— 
discussion conferences, neighborhood 
study groups, radio programs, forum 
meetings and annual United Nations 
writing contests for high school youth. 
It cooperates with the local Council 
on Unesco in furtherance of its pro- 
gram of educational activities. 

Evening high schools sponsor and 
conduct evening forums which include 
many programs designed to foster im- 
proved international understanding. 
These forums draw large audiences and 
over a period of years have reached 
large numbers of people in all parts of 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
Their popularity as well as effectiveness 
stems from the fact that they are under 
public school auspices and open to all 
who wish to attend. As a result of the 
activities of the local chapter of the 
United Nations Association, the local 
Council for Unesco, the many evening 
high school adult education forums, 
and the living presence of many repre- 
sentatives of different racial and ethnic 
groups in the Los Angeles area, in- 
creased awareness and understanding 
of international problems and the many 
and complex issues which must be re- 
solved in order to have world peace 
are the possession of a considerable 
number of adults. 


Through In-Service Education 


children and 
youth have in schools during the next 


Experiences which 


few years will in considerable measure 
help to determine whether attempts 
made thus far at developing interna- 
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tional organization for the prevention 
ol war, will continue to be made and 
improved to the point where people 
will accept and trust such organization 
as a normal procedure and way of life. 

Because no ready-made course ol 
study on international understanding 
accompanied by appropriate instruc- 
tional materials was available, and be- 
cause they realized their own inade- 
quacies as individuals to plan and de- 
velop appropriate educational experi- 
ences for children and youth in their 
classes, central curriculum offices in the 
larger city school systems, and_ the 
county superintendent of schools office 
set up in-service education activities. 
‘These 
heighten the interest of teachers in 


activities were designed to 
furthering international understanding 
as well as to develop understanding of 
appropriate methods and procedures to 
use in their own classrooms. 

One in-service education activity con- 
sists of annual teachers institutes and 
workshops with institute credit. In- 
cluded are lectures by authorities on 
international affairs, exchange teachers 
and foreign students. Also there are 
workshops planned by curriculum lead- 
ers to acquaint teachers with the aims 
and purposes of education for interna- 
tional understanding; the nature of in- 
structional materials available or how 
to develop them; and demonstration of 
appropriate classroom methods and 
procedures. 

In districts having more than one 
building, and few districts do not, it is 
customary in some to have for each 
building a United Nations or Unesco 
chairman who makes it a point to keep 
informed and to participate in all insti- 
tute and workshop in-service education 
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activities, and also to inform the teach- 
ers in his or her own building with 
regard to appropriate activities and 
procedures to be used throughout the 
school in developing international un- 
derstanding. Responsibilities or activi- 
ties of such building chairmen include: 
organization of international under- 
standing faculty study committees; initi- 
ating or launching school-wide activities 
such as Care Programs; international 
correspondence; initiating plans for UN 
Week observance; serving as liaison per- 
son with departments of the school so 
each will contribute according to a Co- 
ordinated and integrated plan; work- 
ing with the librarian in obtaining and 
making available to teachers materials 
suitable for in-service education of the 
faculty and for use in classrooms with 
students; and also calling the attention 
of teachers to institute sessions and 
adult education forums dealing with 
problems of world peace and interna- 


tional understanding. 


Through Observance of United 
Nations Week 


The local chapter of the United Na- 
tions Association annually takes leader- 
ship in offering suggestions to civic or- 
ganizations and the schools for the ob- 
servance of United Nations Week. In 
addition to making suggestions direct 
to the organizations and schools _in- 
volved, it makes available to central 
curriculum offices of school districts 
throughout the Los Angeles area, sug- 
gestions and information which can be 
incorporated into plans for observance 
of United Nations Week by all schools 
throughout the system. With such help 
the curriculum division of one school 


system (Los Angeles City) developed 
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the following list of suggestions as be- 
ing appropriate activities in which to 
engage in preparation for and observ- 
ance of United Nations Week: 


e Arrange for an exhibit in the library 
and/or bulletin cases. 

e Use experiences of teachers and 
pupils who have seen war’s desolation 
at first hand as springboard for discus- 
sion of need for Unesco efforts. 

e Plan with the art department for a 
poster contest. 

e Arrange with public speaking classes 
for traveling student speakers to talk 
to social studies classes on topics re- 
lated to UN—Unesco. 

e Discuss with the Unesco Club ways 
in which they could contribute to UN 
Week. 

e Suggest that teachers of different 
grades in elementary schools refer to 
Developing Human Relations in the 
Elementary Schools, for specific ways in 
which they can contribute to UN Week 
in the classroom. 

e Elementary schools contact Red 
Cross if they wish to initiate corre- 
spendence or some gift project. 

e Suggest that members of each de- 
partment in secondary schools develop 
specific ways in which they can con- 
tribute to UN Week. 

e Initiate some Unesco activity, if your 
principal approves, e.g., a Gift Coupon 
Project, a Unesco—Care Book Project. 


Several World Friendship Clubs of 
high school students, each with a fac- 
ulty sponsor, have been formed with 
common goals and purposes as well as 
programs of activities. Culminating the 
activities of the clubs at the end of 
each year, is ‘an all-day spring confer- 
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ence of World Friendship Clubs in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


Through Audio-Visual Materials 


One of the most effective means of 
developing international understand- 
ing is through use of films, filmstrips, 
art reproductions and transcriptions or 
recordings suitable for particular class+ 
room situations. Recognizing this need, 
one central office curriculum and audio- 
visual department (Los Angeles County) 
developed illustrated brochures of 
audio-visual materials dealing with the 
aims and ideals of the United Nations, 
with children of other lands, geographic 
and ethnic patterns, creative expres- 
sion, personal relationships, and the UN. 


Through Human Relations Project 


Ideals, attitudes and conduct essen- 
tial for international understanding 
are basically similar to the ideals, atti- 
tudes and patterns of behavior char- 
acteristic of all good human relations. 
Recognizing this, several school systems 
in the Los Angeles area joined together 
three years ago in the formation of a 
Human Relations Project in order to 
share under one leadership one an- 
other’s problems and experiences, and 
in order to use and obtain economically 
outside resource persons noted for their 
knowledge of human relations. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ENHANCE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Considerable furtherance of interna- 
tional understanding can be achieved 
through the various procedures which 
have been enumerated. Much must also 
be achieved, however, through pro- 
grams of regular classroom study and 


discussion. 
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Social studies classes in the junior 
high school study Old World begin- 
nings, particularly from the standpoint 
of distinguishing characteristics of dif- 
ferent groups of peoples and their cul- 
tures. In world history at the senior 
high level, study is made of the main 
facts with regard to the rise and prog- 
ress of that 
rise the accompanying problem of wars 


national states and with 
and international misunderstandings. 

Though there are many good stand- 
ard world history materials a commit- 
tee of teachers of the Los Angeles 
County Schools with assistance from a 
representative of the central office cur- 
riculum staff prepared a series of five 
units entitled, World Citizenship, in 
the areas of race, culture, geography, 
economics and politics. While the units 
draw on much material from world 
history, they also incorporate much 
other pertinent information and ma- 
terials not generally presented in regu- 
lar world history textbooks. 

In many schools international rela- 
tions are given special emphasis in the 
twelfth grade American or senior prob- 
lems course. Where formerly emphasis 
was chiefly upon sociology, economics, 
and government in the United States 
the course has been expanded to in- 
clude their operation on an interna- 
tional scale, such as the International 
Monetary Fund, the _ International 
Bank, the International ‘Trade Organi- 
zation, and the International ‘Telecom- 
munications Union. 

In some schools an elective course in 
world literature has been included for 
the English offering. 
World 
interest in 


many years in 


However, since the advent of 


War Ii, 


world affairs, many schools are giving 


and of increased 
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special attention to the use of literature 
in all English classes as a means for 
deepening understanding of human 
nature as represented among all peo- 
ples throughout the world, as well as 
the problems and factors which moti- 
vate their behavior. Correspondence 
with boys and girls in schools of other 
lands is a very frequent type of writing 
activity. 

In science classes study is made of the 
contributions of scientists in other 
countries to the advancement of human 
welfare. In many physical science classes 
an attempt is made to show how de- 
structive atomic warfare could be to 
humanity, and therefore the need for 
improvement of international under- 
standing and effective organization for 
maintaining peace. 

Teachers of certain elective subjects 
to education for im- 
understanding. 


also contribute 


proved international 
For example, one city school system 
(Los Angeles) in one of its bulletins 
to foreign language teachers, suggests, 
among several things they can do to 
understanding, 


further international 


the following: 


e Because of their unique preparation 
and educational background, foreign 
language teachers should welcome the 
opportunity of assuming the sponsor- 
ship of any organization in the school 
concerned with intercultural relations. 
e Foreign language teachers may well 
take the responsibility of helping to 
resolve problems which occasionally 
occur within a school, due to misunder- 
standing of cultural backgrounds or to 
language difficulties. 

e Help students to recognize the cul- 
tural contributions of all groups to our 
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own culture and to the world in the 
fields of science, art and architecture, 
music, language and literature, ideas, 
customs, traditions. 

e Help students to understand the in- 
terdependence of the world—social, 
economic and political. 

@ Develop awareness of the common 
humanity which underlies all peoples 
of the earth, and of the basic needs 
common to all. 

e Emphasize similarities rather than 
differences among cultural groups. 

e Cooperate actively in United Nations 
Week, Brotherhood Week, etc. 

e Sponsor Pan-American Day program, 
Cinco de Mayo program, Christmas 
program (Christmas carols in many lan- 
guages, etc.). 


e Sponsor assembly programs and 
school exhibits. 
® Encourage correspondence with in- 


dividuals or groups in foreign lands. 


Space does not permit describing the 
work being done in many other school 
classes to further international under- 
standing such as art, music, homemak- 
ing and industrial arts. However, num- 
erous examples of such activities might 
be cited which would show that these 
subjects are also making valuable con- 
tributions. ‘Therefore, every student by 
the time he or she has completed high 
school, will have had many opportuni- 
ties both to deepen and to broaden in 
understanding and appreciation of in- 
ternational relations. 





A Project n International Froendshop 


DOROTHY J. MIAL 


Youths in New York State are participating in the Community Ambassa- 


dor Project, which is described in this article. Dorothy J. Mial is super- 


visor in international education, Bureau of Adult Education, New York 


State Department of Education, Albany. 


WHAT can J do to help build world 
peace? A search for an answer to this 
question led young adults of New York 
State four years ago to the Community 
Ambassador Project. The young people 
were members of the New York State 
Young Adult Civic Council, initially 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and supported by local 
boards of education. ‘The Experiment 
in International Living of Putney, Ver- 
mont, cooperated with council members 
te give reality to their dream of work- 
ing for international friendship. This 
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past summer twelve communities 
in New York State and three in Ver- 
mont, Michigan and Connecticut— 
sent twenty young adults, most of them 
under twenty-five, to Europe and Latin 
America, not as tourists but as “‘com- 
munity ambassadors” to live for two 
months as members of families and of 
communities. With ‘The Experiment in 
International Living providing the ma- 
chinery, any community willing to do 
so can send its own ambassadors abroad 
next summer. The villages of Van 
Hornesville and Hastings have not been 
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too small; the Bronx of a million peo- 
ple has not been too large. 
Friendships Across the Sea 

Mayor Lupton launched the ‘“am- 
bassador” campaign in Niagara Falls 
with these words, “Last year our com- 
munity sent three fine young American 
citizens to live for six weeks with fami- 
lies in Sweden, Scotland, and France. 
Because of their vivid reports many 
thousands of us now have a feeling of 
friendship with the people of those na- 
tions and a deeper appreciation of their 
way of life If this project were 
undertaken by a hundred communities 
throughout the United States, and con- 
tinued for several years, I am sure that 
it would not take too long for the peo- 
ple of the world to acquire the attitudes 
and knowledge to completely transform 
international relations.” 

Similar feelings are found in every 
community that has taken part. What 
does the project offer? Why have the 
communities that launched the proj- 
ect in 1948—Jamestown, Glens Falls, 
Schenectady—sent two ‘“‘ambassadors” 
abroad for four consecutive years, and 
already have plans under way for an 
expanded program in 1952? In each 
community the answer lies in the plea- 
sure that has come with developing 
new friendships across the sea, in the 
interest that has come with getting the 
whole community to lend a hand to a 
project bigger than the concerns of any 
single group, in the fun of hard work 
for a big idea, in the deep satisfaction 
of concrete, positive action to promote 
peace. Many citizens are asking them- 
selves what could happen in the minds 
and hearts of men—where it is agreed 
that wars begin—if hundreds of com- 
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munities throughout the country sent 
their ablest young people as community 
ambassadors to Europe, to Asia, to 
Latin America, and if in turn commu- 
nities here welcomed into their homes 
young people from abroad. ‘To kill a 
man in modern war we spend many 
thousands of dollars. ‘To send one young 
person abroad as an “ambassador” of 
neighborly friendship costs less than a 
thousand dollars. 

A small tool to chisel away the gran- 
ite of international fear and suspicion? 
Oxie Reichler, Yonkers editor, doesn’t 
think so. He wrote, when a citizens’ 
committee decided to undertake the 
project for Yonkers, “The prospect of 
having one or more young ‘ambassa- 
dors’ from Yonkers to foreign nations 
is indeed exciting . . . Such an ‘envoy’ 
becomes a lamplighter. 

“Such a program is directly in line 
with the modern concept of ‘peoples 
talking to peoples’ for peoples are but 
individuals. ‘The idea itself incorpo- 
rates the not-so-readily-approached fact 
that a single person can be an enor- 
mously important force for good (or 
evil, alas) and there is such a great need 
for candle-lighting and lamp-lighting 
among ‘strangers’ that even one or two 
are important, so much more than 
none.” 

This was addressed to the people of 
Yonkers the day the project was en- 
dorsed. Six months later Editor Reich- 
ler wrote, 

“One can hardly look for, or reason- 
ably expect, immediate tangible bene- 
fits to accrue from such assignments. 
The basic goal is long range and ideal- 
istic... Yet already, from the Yonkers 
part of the experiment, flows an almost 
amazing display of such special and par- 
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ticular interest in Yonkers on the part 
of a Brazilian, Dr. A. Penha Nunes 
of Sao Goncalo de Sapucahy. 

“Dr. Nunes found himself so gratified 
by his discussions with our ambassador 
that he transmitted this message 
‘I extend to the people and the 
City of Yonkers the following invita- 
tion: Any student or students desiring 
to study in Brazil may use my home in 
S2o Goncalo de Sapucahy as their home 
during a year’s study. Please accept in 
the visit of James 


eval 


appreciation of 
Herrion.’ 

“Here is a bid that is so genuinely 
from the heart, so broad and generous 
in word and spirit, so sincere in its 
people-to-people approach, so full of 
the feel of a friendly handshake, that it 
is bound to generate here in Yonkers a 
fine feeling in turn for the good people 
of our Latin American neighbor.” 


Letters Reflect Friendships 


Through July and August letters 
from the ‘ambassadors’ came also from 
France, Germany, England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
Spain, Colombia. Each reflected warm 
friendships like that of Dr. Nunes. Each 
gave a hint of what such friendships 
could do to iron out international mis- 
understanding. 

The project as developed four years 
ago by young adults (defined in New 
York State as those between 18 and 30) 
brings world affairs to the doorsteps and 
front yards of communities. In brief, it 
works this way. A representative com- 
mittee acting for the community (gen- 
erally called together by the schools) 
selects one or more young persons as 
“community ambassadors.” With help 
from school, from women’s groups, from 
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church, from union, from the whole 
town, funds are raised ($750-$g00 for 
each ambassador) to send the young 
persons abroad for two months. The 
money comes from interested organiza- 
tions, from business, from organized 
labor, from individual citizens, and 
above all from a variety of ingenious 
money raising schemes. In Hudson, for 
instance, a benefit performance of “The 
State of the Union” by the amateur 
Claverack Players financed one ‘“‘ambas- 
sador.” In Endicott a book review 
raised a major portion of the funds. 


Applicants Study Their Community 

During the weeks before the “am- 
bassadors” sail they find out what 
makes their community “go.” What 
happens in our town when a man is 
down and out? What happens if an epi- 
demic breaks out? What services does 
our government provide? How does the 
individual citizen take part in the af- 
fairs of his community? What is unique 
about our schools, our hospitals, our 
local government, our social agencies, 
our way of doing business? And what 
about racial equality in our town, and 
freedom, and opportunity? A_ special 
committee is charged with responsibil- 
ity for seeing that the ambassadors go 
abroad able to answer such questions 
about their own community intelli- 
gently. In the process of arranging 
interviews, group discussions and field 
trips, the committee itself and all who 
lend a hand become better educated 
about their community. Ideally, all ap- 
plicants for the ambassadorships take 
part in the community study so that a 
by-product of the project is a growing 
number of young adults who are literate 
about their community. 
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Thought is given, also, to questions 
outside the community. Ihe State De- 
partment in Washington has been in- 
terested in the project, and in June the 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations cooperated with the New York 
Department of Education and The Ex- 
periment in International Living in an 
all-day briefing session in New York. 
A great deal was packed into a short 
time: a broadcast by the “ambassadors” 
to the world over Voice of America; a 
discussion of United States foreign pol- 
icy with Ambassador Ernest Gross; a 
discussion of critical social issues with 
Porter McKeever, Chief of the Public 
Information Service of the Mission; 
lunch at the United Nations cafeteria; 
an interview with U.N. Personnel, a 
session of the ‘Trusteeship Council; a 
visit to the new United Nations head- 
quarters; and finally dinner at Inter- 
national House and a discussion of the 
writing of newsletters home with Dr. 
Senjamin Fine of the New York Times, 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
on the Ambassador Project to the New 
York State Education Department. 

The 
become an important part of the proj- 


letters to the local newspaper 
ect. Through these, the country visited, 
the community observed, the family 
adopted all become real; and when the 
ambassadors come home, their com- 
munity is eager to hear the full account 
of what two months in another country 
has meant to them. From there on the 
ambassadors complete their contract 
with their community, and to literally 
hundreds of community groups they 
tell the story of the families they came 
to know and to love. World affairs take 
on a human element as the people be- 


hind the headlines come to life, and a 
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dramatic means ol increasing interest 
in international issues is thus provided. 


Understanding Problems Abroad 


The letters home suggest that the am- 
bassadors go abroad not so much to in- 
struct foreigners about American ways 
—though this follows inevitably—as to 
understand and appreciate ways and 
problems abroad. With a deep sense of 
responsibility to the community that 
sent them, the ambassadors plunge into 
two months of hard work—as well as a 
great deal of fun. The work began 
earlier when the ambassadors set out to 
learn about their own community. It 
continued aboard ship with several 
hours each day devoted to classes in 
such subjects as British and American 
foreign policy, contemporary European 
culture and languages. Overseas the ex- 
perience is a healthy blend of domestic- 
ity, study, discussion, observation, and 
above all cementing bonds of friend- 
ship and affection. Sight-seeing is, of 
course, included, but when the ambassa- 
dors travel—usually on bicycle—it is 
with a group of young people, other 
ambassadors and ‘“Experimenters” and 
an equal number of natives, the newly- 
found “brothers” and “sisters” of the 
host families. 

Usually special assignments given by 
the folks at home—to convey greetings 
to local officials or organizations or to 
make a special study of some aspect of 
community life—give added purpose 
and direction to the experience. Shop- 
’ or helping 
with the dishes, along with interviews 


ying with their “mother’ 
ping 


with businessmen, with government of- 
ficials, with the ‘‘man on the street,” to- 
gether with visits to Parliament or the 
Bundestag combine to give the ‘“am- 
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bassadors” a far more intimate glimpse 
the usual 
that the 


into life than is accorded 
tourist. “he letters 
host families and the entire communi- 
ties make a real effort to see that this 
glimpse is meaningful. The families are 
carefully chosen, and The Experiment 
in International Living makes every 
effort to see that each is able to give 
the “ambassadors” lodged with them a 


indicate 


good, representative experience. 

The Community that decides to take 
interritional understanding as a_per- 
sonal responsibility by sending its own 
ambassadors abroad has in its hands the 
key to a number of questions. How to 
dramatize affairs education? 
How to develop interest in studying 


one’s own community—and then in re- 


public 


lating it to other communities of the 
world? How to give young adults a re- 


sponsible role in community life? How 
to achieve cooperative action among 
diverse groups? Finally, how to build 
even a single bridge over the fear and 
suspicion separating peoples? 
Experience has shown that the proj- 
home-giv- 





ect leads to other activities 
ing to foreign students as developed 
in Jamestown, letter writing, exchange 
of books, sending packages abroad, or- 
ganizing discussions, in short, a richly 
varied, active program of international 
education soundly based on a sympa- 
thetic and friendly interest in other peo- 
ple. No participating group is satisfied 
with what it is doing, but each feels 
that it has found a dramatic focus and 
an effective impetus for developing a 
“education 


good This is 


through the project” at its best and on 


program. 


a world-wide scale. 





Grassroot Ambassadors 


PAUL C. TAFF 


Rural youth from the United States and from other lands are exchanged 


in a program designed to improve international understanding. Paul C. 


Taff, assistant director, Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and 


Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, last summer served 


as leader of the U. S. delegates and visited many of the countries partici- 


pating in this program. 
ACTING as “Grassroot Ambassadors”’ 
from the United States, 148 farm youth 
have visited foreign countries during 
the past four years. They went abroad 
under the auspices of the International 
Farm Youth Exchange program which 
in turn brought 123 foreign youth to 
the United States during the same 
period. 
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This two-way exchange of rural 
young people gave all of them an op- 
portunity to live with farm families 
here and abroad. It has developed an 
understanding of the customs, prob- 
lems, living conditions and philosophy 
of the families and the countries visited. 

Getting this firsthand information on 


how people live, work and play in other 
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countries is believed to be an important 
first step toward better international 
understanding. Close contacts estab- 
lished through living in the homes of 
other people is recognized as a sure way 
to get an understanding of the think- 
ing of people on international problems 
and of learning how people may be ex- 
pected to react when world peace is at 


stake. 


Delegates Report Experiences 


While the above are the primary ob- 
jectives, living in farm homes enables 
the exchangees to learn about farm liv- 
ing and farm methods of another coun- 
try and to exchange ideas freely. Ex- 
perience has shown that people from al- 
most any teach us some 
worth-while practices and there is no 
denying that many of our United States 
agricultural methods can be of help in 


nation can 


other countries. 

The results of the program over the 
four years it has been conducted are 
highly satisfactory. The author, acting 
as leader of the U.S. delegates for 1951, 
visited most of the countries involved 
this summer, and found great enthusi- 
asm for the program among the officials, 
the hosts and others concerned. In this 
country the states which have partici- 
pated feel it has been a concrete ex- 
ample of fine international cooperation. 
Each United States delegate for the 
three has 
made 
“700 people about his experiences. Also 
each delegate has made an average of 
nine radio talks and has given inter- 
views for eighteen press articles. ‘This 
is an indication as to how widely the 
experiences and observations of the 


years not including 1951 
an average of 78 talks to about 


delegates have been spread. 
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It was also found in the foreign coun- 
tries visited that the young people who 
have taken part in these exchange pro- 
grams in past years are being drawn 
upon in many ways for positions of lead- 
ership. As an illustration, among three 
young men and women who were em- 
ployed for a certain type of rural lead- 
ership work in England this summer, 
each one was a former exchangee. After 
this program has operated a few more 
years, this kind of result should be even 
more evident. 

Those who have worked with this 
program here and abroad have com- 
mented many times upon the close re- 
lationship that develops quickly where 
the exchangee lives in the host family. 
This nearly always results in a kind of 
parent-son or -daughter tie, and parting 
at the end of a stay of an exchangee is 
much like that feeling which occurs 
when a child leaves home. Many dele- 
gates correspond with their hosts for 
years afterwards. This closeness is con- 
sidered good evidence of the effective- 
ness of the policy of having exchangees 
live, work and share with their host 
family. It should result in better under- 
standing and feeling between all people 
touched by the program. 


Language No Barrier 

The question is often asked whether 
the lack of a common language is not 
a definite handicap. It must be admitted 
a free exchange of conversation would 
be ideal and would make the contact 
even more fruitful. However, experi- 
ence has proved that, where this is not 
possible, the program still goes on suc- 
cessfully. The author found instances 
this summer where our youth were with 
families in which little conversation was 
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possible at first. But in a few days this 
would be overcome and each party 
could make himself understood in some 
way. In most countries, as in the United 
States, exchangees are placed, if pos- 
sible, in the home of, or near to some- 
one who can interpret the needed lan- 
guage. 

The National 4-H Club Foundation, 
with offices in the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and the Exten- 
sion Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are responsible 
for organizing and supervising this ex- 
change program. The State Extension 
Service in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics of the Land Grant College in 
each state is responsible for selecting 
one or more delegates to go to a foreign 
country. ‘These Extension Services are 
also responsible for accepting and plac- 
ing on farms foreign youth assigned to 
the state by the above United States 
agencies. It is also necessary for each 
state to raise through contributions 
$goo per delegate selected from the 
state. This fund is used in large part to 
send the United States delegates abroad, 
but a part is also expended in the 
transportation of foreign delegates from 
the ports of entry in the United States 
to the states and to return them to the 


ports of entry. 


Selection of Delegates 

No government funds are used to 
finance this project. In the states, a 
large portion of the cost of each ex- 
change comes from the 4-H Clubs and 
other rural youth organizations, young 
men’s and women’s groups and service 
clubs. The remainder is contributed by 
adult organizations, business concerns 
and individuals. 
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State Extension Services usually place 
the responsibility on county extension 
services to nominate likely candidates 
for the exchange. Selection is then made 
from these nominees through state com- 
mittees. ‘To assist in this selection, dele- 
gates are asked to furnish complete in- 
formation about their training, back- 
ground and such matters as foreign 
language ability if any and preference 
as to countries. From the nominations 
made by the states, the Federal agencies 
make final selections of delegates to go 
abroad and assign them to appropriate 
countries. 

Farms on which the exchangees are 
placed here and abroad are selected 
from among families who volunteer to 
accept a young person for a period of 
three to six weeks. Exchangees are ex- 
pected to live with the family and en- 
gage in all of the work and activities 
of their host family. In some cases the 
family provides a small allotment or 
salary to give the exchangee necessary 
spending money. ‘Trips to places of in- 
terest and events in the community are 
invariably part of the training provided 
by the host family. The family receives 
no remuneration for the board and care 
of the exchangee, except whatever work 
may be involved, Exchangees remain in 
from four to six months. 
Thus they are able to live on three or 
four different farms, often in as many 
states or areas; this helps them to learn 


a country 


more about their host country and its 
people. 

The recommended age for the dele- 
gates going from this country is 18 to 
28 years. Those coming from other 
countries are often 25 to go years ol 
age. In many cases the delegates are 
college students or college graduates 
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but this is not a requirement. The 
qualifications most sought are that the 
rural young people be mature in their 
judgment, have an interest in contact- 
ing people in other countries, and be 
willing to spend some time in report- 
ing their experiences after their return. 


Program To Be Expanded 


Countries that accepted United States 
exchangees in 1951 were Austria, Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg, Brazil, Denmark, 
England and Wales, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey and North Ireland. Plans are 
being laid greatly to extend the pro- 
gram in 1952. A larger number of 
young people will be sent from this 
country and it is hoped a much larger 
number will be received from foreign 
Also, the time this 
article appears, 
have been made in regard to sending a 
large group to a number of countries 


countries. about 


announcement will 


it, the Southern Hemisphere and some 


of the countries in the southern part of 
the Northern Hemisphere. ‘Thus, the 
program will be greatly expanded in 
territory covered as well as in the num- 
ber of individuals involved. 

The National 4-H Club Foundation 
is maintained through contributions. 
Recently the Ford Foundation — has 
made a substantial grant to aid in the 
program and to expand it, Several com- 
mercial concerns and individuals make 
sizeable contributions each year. 

For the past several years, the dele- 
gates going to European and nearby 
countries have been assembled in Wash- 
ington for orientation at the time olf 
the National 4-H Club Camp. During 
this period the U.S. State Department 
and other agencies have acquainted 
them with conditions they are expected 
to meet. At the same time, the State 
Department has given the delegates the 
unofficial title of “Grassroot Ambassa- 
dors.” This title signifies in a few words 
the functions the young people perform 
in contributing to world understanding 


and peace. 





Action for Curriculum Improvement 
1951 ASCD Yearbook 


Prepared by the 1951 ASCD Yearbook Committee, Walter A. 


co-chairmen. 


(Anderson and William E. Young, 


e Action story of pupils, teachers, administrators, parents and others working together for 
better educational programs and better communities. 
e Principles and practices now being developed in American schools. 


e Frontiers of curriculum improvement. 


e Realistic assessment of curriculum improvement in action and a look ahead. 
e For all who are concerned with developing a dynamic program of living and learning. 


256 pages 


Price: $3.50 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Austria’s A griculture Strives 


for Self-Support 


MAURICE CORE 


As a recent International Farm Youth Exchange student, Maurice Core, 


of Ames, Iowa, worked and lived in close contact with rural people in 


Austria. He found that they, and we, have very similar goals. 


ON June 11, 1950, I was one of forty- 
two American Farm Youth who left 
Washington, D.C., for thirteen Euro- 
pean countries where we spent four 
and a half months living, working and 
playing with farm families abroad. We 
were under the International Farm 
Youth Exchange 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Extension Service and our State De- 
partment. However, this program is 
financed by individual contributions 
from 4-H and Rural Youth club mem- 


bers. Its purpose is, of course, to build 


Program which is 


a better understanding among rural 
people the world over which we hope 
will be a stepping stone towards world 
peace. Last year in return we had forty- 
two exchange students who came to 
America under this program to spend 
their summer. 

I visited the small country of Austria 
and found the farmers struggling today 
in an attempt to make their country 
self-sufficient, a feat they have never as 
yet accomplished. This is an enormous 
task for them considering the problems 
that must be faced. Geographical, eco- 
nomic and political factors stand in the 
way of national recovery. 

Austria, with an area of 32,369 square 
miles and a population of just over 
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seven million, is approximately one- 
half as large as Iowa and has nearly 
three times as many people. About two 
million of these or nearly one-third the 
total population live in the capital city. 


Marshall Plan at Work 


At present, Austria’s agriculture can 
provide 65 per cent of the country’s 
food needs. However, given necessary 
imports of high quality seeds, fertilizers 
and pesticides, Austria could again be- 
come per cent self-sufficient. 
Through the Marshall Plan, Austria is 
getting some of these imports and with 


70-80 


them this struggling European state 
hopes to surpass pre-war production 
levels. 

Seventy-three per cent of the country 
is mountainous. This makes Austria’s 
task of feeding its own people very 
difficult. 

Living standards are still low in 
Austria. We must remember, however, 
that her people have been through two 
wars in the last forty years, and that her 
present condition arose partly from 
the division in 1918 of her once large, 
rich empire. In 1938 Germany gained 
control of many of her factories and 
used these for war production. When 
Russia entered Austria in 1945, the 
Russians took over these same factories. 
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The average farm in Austria con- 
sists of 35-40 acres. Most of the farming 
is done in the valleys and low lands, 
and in general, the steepest mountain 
slopes are used for pasture, hay and 
timber. 

But a small portion of the farming 
is done on the mountain sides. It was 
surprising to see the unusual practice 
of farmers cultivating 40-60 degree 
and with good results. ‘The 
unex- 





slopes 
erosion on these slopes was 
pectedly slight. The light rainfall ap- 
parently was an important factor in 
this deviation from what might be ex- 
pected of land cultivated under similar 
conditions in the United States. 
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S. Information Service 


Courtesy, U. 
Hand tools such as the scythe are still widely used in Austria. Maurice and Earl find 
them more strenuous, more picturesque, much less productive than the mowing machines 
they have used back in the States. 


Plows are pulled up many of these 
slopes by an electric motor and system 
of cables which is a great step in mecha- 
nization for the farmers. The cost of 
this operation is slight because water 
power is Austria’s largest natural re- 
source. 

The natural fertility of the soil is low, 
but the yields are good due to the large 
amount of commercial fertilizer, liquid 
manure and manure that is applied to 
the depleted soil. Conservation is a 
must for the Austrians, not a mere mat- 
ter of choice. Important crops grown 
are potatoes, sugar beets, wheat, rye 
and oats. The small amount of corn 
which is grown is used mainly for silage. 
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Food Is Now Sufficient 


On nearly all of the farms livestock 
products account for 50-60 per cent of 
the gross income. Austria’s dairy pro- 
duction plays the number one part, as 
many mountainous areas are more suit- 
able for cattle breeding than for crop 
production. 

Most of the farm buildings are con- 
structed of brick and stone, built to last 
several hundred years. ‘The continental 
practice of arranging farm structures 
in a square still prevails in some areas. 
The home is built on one side, the 
cattle and swine stables are next door 
and the machinery shed completes the 
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structure. This method of structural 
arrangement was started centuries ago 
for protection. Its greatest disadvantage 
is the fire hazard it presents. 

The people of Austria have sufficient 
food today, but in general the diet ol 
the people is lacking in proper balance 
of vitamins and protein. It is composed 
largely of carbohydrate foods. A typi- 
cal meal on the average farm consists 
of boiled potatoes, kraut, heavy black 
bread, and most (hard cider). The bread 
is made from potatoes, rye, barley and 
wheat. One loaf weighed two and one- 
quarter kilograms, or five pounds. 

On the last farm I visited, approxi- 
100 pounds of 


mately 20 loaves, or 





Courtesy, U. S. Information Service 
Austrian farm laborers were amused by the fact that two American youths had come to 
work with them in the fields. Earl Peace, from Montana, and Maurice Core, from Iowa, 
help with the potato crop. 
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bread were baked per week. This 
plainly shows the main constituent of 
the farmer’s diet. ‘The hard cider is 
three to four percent alcohol. On some 
farms you might say it is used by the 
people as a substitute for water and 
milk, because it is about the only bev- 
erage they drink. On one farm 30,000 
gallons of apple and pear juice were 
stored in the wine cellar in the fall for 
the following year’s consumption, 

In all probability the future of no 
other country in Europe depends as 
much on Marshall Plan aid as does 
Austria’s. Today over go percent of her 
aid money goes into rebuilding and in- 
creasing her over-all productive capac- 
ity. From my own observation it seems 


that Austria’s modern history of politi- 
cal struggle has shown the majority of 
her people that accepting this help 
from the western world is the best pos- 
sible way for her to survive as a free 
country. 

As an American I was treated well all 
summer. It was very hard for me to find 
any differences between the rural peo- 
ple of Austria and ours here in America. 
Of course their homes were different, 
also their customs and dress. I think 
our entire group of exchange students 
returning last fall decided that basically 
the world over the rural people are 
striving for the same goals in_ better 
homes, schools, churches and most of 
all a peaceful world to live in. 





World-Mindedness in the Youngest 


BEAUVOIR SCHOOL STAFF! 


How can a school foster world-mindedness in younger children? This 


article describes a program through which the staff of Beauvoir School, 


Washington, D. C., guided by Elizabeth Taylor, principal, initiated and 


encouraged a world outlook among boys and girls in the early grades. 


WE DO NOT KNOW whether life ex- 
ists on any other planet but we do 
know it is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult to maintain life on our own 
planet. If world fellowship does not 
prevail, presumably the atom bomb 
will. ‘The desperate need in the world 
today is not for criticism alone but for 
more constructive, creative action. This 
need concerns every individual more 
than it ever has before in history. ‘The 
task of the teacher is therefore seen in 
a new perspective; individuals more 


1 Compiled by Ruth Watt under direction of 
Ruth Beebe. 
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than ever must be educated toward 
fuller relationship to one another. With 
today’s child the relation to others must 
include not only those children at the 
adjoining desks at school, the parents 
at home, the children and grown-ups 
of the immediate neighborhood, city 
and nation, but must extend to the 
children and grown-ups of the whole 
world. 

It is necessary not only to know 
about but eventually to develop genu- 
ine kinship with unseen millions. ‘This 
is the great challenge at present to all 
world-consicous educators. 
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Since 1948 Beauvoir School? in Wash- 
ington, D.C. has become increasingly 
concerned in developing world-minded- 
ness in children from the ages of three 
through eight. ‘The present article at- 
tempts to record some ways in which 
world-mindedness may be initiated and 
encouraged in the youngest school age 
groups.” 


The Nursery School Discovers 
Delightful Differences 

By nature of its location, many Beau- 
voir pupils have parents and friends in 
diplomatic positions. Pictures from 
abroad and parts of foreign costumes 
frequently find their way to school and 
inevitably arouse interest. This year 
there was in the nursery school a child 
who could not at first speak English 
very well. The other children were in- 
terested that she spoke a different lan- 
guage because she came from Guate- 
mala, and they were very much pleased 
as she became more able to communi- 
cate with them in English. In the spring 
Monica brought a pinata to school and 
her mother told us how the children in 
Guatemala celebrate their birthdays. 
We had a “pinata party” on the lawn, 
and the children had a gay time break- 
ing the pinata and scrambling for the 
presents just as Latin-American chil- 
dren do. 

One child often wore a Norwegian 
cap to school. The children learned 
that it was a gift from his grandmother. 


2 Beauvoir School is a private elementary 
school with a pupil population of approxi- 
mately 218 including nursery school through 
third grade. 

3 The first year’s activities were described in 
the article, “Toward World-Mindedness,” pub- 
lished in 1949 in Childhood Education. 
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This led to a discussion of Norwegian 
children and stories about Norway. 
Stimulated by these, other children 
brought pictures, books and flags, and 
costumes to dress up in. Stories about 
other lands came to rank among nurs- 
ery school favorites, the demand for 
them receiving fresh stimulus through- 
out the year by incidental pleasant con- 
tacts with individuals from other coun- 
tries. 


The Kindergarten Learns Climate and 
Geography 

By the time children reach kinder- 
garten they can begin to acquire some 
concept of the world and how parts of 
it differ in climate, products and lan- 
guage. One kindergarten teacher, who 
is Swedish, returned after a summer at 
home and delighted the children with 
her description of the trip by plane. 
Their airplane-building and play soon 
incorporated trips to Sweden. On the 
annual class excursion to the airport 
the following remarks were heard: 

“This is our very own airport—the 
Washington airport!” 

“Is that the plane our teacher came 
on? Is this the very gate where you 
met her? Did she come right here from 
Sweden?” 

The pictures, books and materials she 
brought were fascinating to them. The 
children asked to have whole pages read 
in Swedish, and they enjoyed learning 
Swedish words and phrases. They be- 
gan to wonder about her home, Sweden, 
where it was and if it was just like their 
own country. 

Beginning to think in terms of many 
countries, eventually of the whole 
world, with teacher’s help, they enthusi- 
astically constructed a globe four feet 
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in diameter on which they were able 
to locate for themselves places of which 
they had heard, including Sweden. As 
they worked, the children taught one 
another many basic facts about the 
world, judging from their comments: 

‘“That’s an enormous world, isn’t it?” 

“Tt sure takes a long time to make a 
world.” 

“Here is the North Pole up here... 
there’s the South Pole way down at the 
bottom.” 

“It’s cold up at the top and here 
at the bottom; where is it hot?” 

“IT know some 
where it’s hot . in the jungle!” 

“We can paint the globe; then we 


where animals live 


can get the place we want.” 

“Here’s the Atlantic Ocean... no 
... IT had it but it went around so fast 
(spinning the globe) this isn’t it 
(Pacific)... mo... and this is the one 
by India ... Now! I’ve found it again! 
The Atlantic! But look how big that 
ocean is! (Pacific) 

“IT can see France and Sweden and 
California, but I’ve never been there 
yet.” 

“What’s this? (China) My! It’s big!” 

Interest in distances and in trans- 
portation as integral parts of daily life 
was stimulated by field trips to freight 
yards, wharves, airports, and, by the 
greatest treat of all, a tour of a visiting 
Swedish cruiser. When the children 
wrote their thank-you notes to the 
officers, there came out some interest- 
ing new concepts of friendship and 
nationality: 

“We liked your sailors because they 
spoke Swedish and American . . .” 

“Swedish people are nice to us. . 

“I had a good time drinking the 
Swedish chocolate .. .” 


””? 
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“That is a beautiful ship. I am so 
sorry we could not go sailing .. .” 
On a terrace ol 
school building the children painted a 
map of the world. They spent many 
happy hours of free activity with build- 


wide concrete the 


ing blocks, ships, planes and_ trains 
which they had fashioned at the work- 
bench. During class periods each child 
was given an opportunity to bring 
things from another place on the map 
to Washington. Each child learned 
something about land, water and dis- 
tances. From their discussions it be- 
came apparent that they were begin- 
ning to realize that we depend on other 
people all over the world for many 
pleasant or necessary items in our daily 
life, and to correlate this with the grow- 
ing idea that people all over the world 
are basically alike in spite of differences 
of land, products and language: 

“T know how the Spanish people say 
Peter—‘Pedro’; and the French people 
say ‘Pierre.’ ”’ 

“My father was in Egypt ... When 
he got there, it seemed very strange for 
they spoke a different language. My 
daddy listened and started to speak it.” 

“My boat’s going to take a trip to 
Africa and they can’t find Africa 
Here it is! Here are trees in Africa... 
We're bringing some dead trees from 
Africa.” 

“Watch out! Watch! 
ning into the land there!” 


“I’m going through the Panama Ca- 


... Youre run- 


nal again—that’s the short way 
I’m not, /’m going around down here— 
the long way!” 
The First Grade Specializes 
The six-year-olds enjoyed following 


out through class activities their inci- 
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Courtesy, Rent Photos 


Flag-covered miniature books bordered the map and made a colorful exhibit. 


dental personal connections with defi- 
nite countries. In the course of this 
particular year the first grade groups 
focused attention on Siam, Canada, 
Sweden, Japan, China, Scotland, South 
America and Panama. 

Sometimes it was a child’s question 
which was pertinent enough for group 
interest for the teacher to take it as a 
lead. Sometimes it was the accidental 
appearance of appropriate material or 
personal contacts which helped the 
teacher to develop project plans. With 
these first grade groups, as with other 
groups throughout the school, teachers 
had to be flexible enough in their plan- 
ning and be sensitive, ready and happy 
to respond to the over-all needs, talents 
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and daily contacts of the particular 
group. They did this while continuing 
to seek simultaneous integration with 
the regular academic program and with 
the general school orientation towards 
world-mindedness. 

Siam held much interest for the First 
Grade because Kip’s parents had lived 
several years in that country. His 
mother, author of Anna and the King 
of Siam, shared her collection of 
clothes, books, miniature cooking uten- 
sils, money, figures for shadow plays, as 
well as her experiences. 

Canada was chosen because one of 
the teachers was a former resident of 
headquarters of the 
Mounted Police. 


Saskatchewan, 
Royal Canadian 
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Sweden became the next country of 
interest after Tatty’s aunt and grand- 
mother sent a Christmas card, and later 
letters and = pictures, to her from 
Sweden. ‘Tatty responded readily to this 
project because of her preceding year’s 
experience with her kindergarten 
teacher from Sweden, who was invited 
to visit the class and to read from her 
first grade Swedish reader. 

One ol remarked one 


day, ‘““The Japanese people aren’t very 


the children 


nice, are they?” ‘That started discussion 
ot Japanese cherry trees in Washington. 
The children knew that the United 
States had fought against Japan in the 
war, but did not understand exactly 
why. Class discussions brought out 
among many other considerations that 
in every country there are good people 
and bad. Children brought objects of 
art, rice paper books, picture collec- 
tions, and whatever they could. A talk 
by the Reverend Peter Yamamoto, a 
student at the College of Preachers, 
was a culminating experience. ‘This 
visitor brought them greetings and 
wrote the message in Japanese char- 
acters on the blackboard. 

A story about China delighted the 
children and they concentrated upon a 
funny-sounding name. ‘They drew sam- 
pans and discussed eating with chop- 
sticks. Collections of dolls, pictures, 
songs and stories were brought in by 
interested children. 

The children excitedly located all 
these countries on a large map which 
they helped to make and to border with 
their stories and drawings. “Neighbors 
Near and Far” were many by the end 
of the year when one child suggested: 
“Let’s make a train and have the cars 
carry our friendship and love to the 
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countries we have studied.” The train 
was constructed with such enthusiasm 
that there had to be a car for every 
member of the large first grade. 


World-Mindedness Goes Academic in 
Second Grade 

A basket of books from the library 
started one second grade reading group 
on a trip “Around the World with 
Stories.” Finding the countries on a 
map, coloring and labeling, made atlas 
and geographies necessary tools. ‘The 
children made miniature books repre- 
senting the ones read in class. ‘The title 
of the book was written inside and the 
flag of that nation made the cover. 
These flag-covered miniature books 
bordered the map and made a colorful 
exhibit. Finding new books to read 
incidentally assisted the development 
of silent reading as well as that of dis- 
covering new countries. 

While 
arithmetic, Anthony remarked: “I can 
count in Spanish.” Harriet replied: “I 
know numbers in French”; and later 
Alice, who had just come from Den- 
mark, brought her Danish arithmetic 
and read it in her own language. With 
this stimulus the arithmetic class de- 
cided to go “Around the World with 
Numbers.” ‘They found how to write 
such combinations as 8 and 7 are 15 1n 
twenty different languages, including 
Siamese, Irish, Swedish, Turkish and 
illustrated 


studying combinations in 


Arabic. ‘These went into 
booklets, and the children emerged with 
a realization that 2 and 2 are 4 in any 
country. 

Trees and animals of other countries 
became the focus of much interest in 
another second grade section. A mural 
in the cathedral aroused interest in the 
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story of Joseph of Arimathea and the 
Glastonbury Thorn. Discovering that 
there were many trees on the cathedral 
close that came from other countries, 
this group started an intensive search 
and study of trees. A model of the close 
was constructed on which only trees 
from other countries were placed by the 
members of this section. 

A trip to the zoo instigated the study 
of animals on the six continents of the 
world and the use of them by mankind. 
Creative work, such as large papier- 
maché animals, clay modeling, and 
paintings, was inspired by this study. 
Original sketches of animals were 
placed in their proper places on a large 
mural of the continents, 


Third Grade Studies the Universe 


At this age of extrovert attention the 
children reach beyond their own ex- 
periences and acquire elementary con- 
ceptions of the solar system. Integra- 
tion with the central theme of the 
world community is achieved by the 
teachers by pointing out that the great 
astronomical discoveries, for instance, 
were made in many different countries. 
During the year’s study of the universe 
and the world, third-graders found re- 
peatedly that “people are more alike 
than they are different.” “They made a 
chart of man’s basic needs and showed 
that although the means of satisfying 
these may vary superficially, people 
need essentially the same things no 
matter where they live. Through their 
own daily life together, they were be- 
coming gradually aware of what was 
required for the harmony of the group. 
By the end of the year third-graders 
were able to define ‘a good citizen” as 


follows: 
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“A good citizen 
manages himself well... 
follows the rules... 
does not pick on smaller people. . . 
does not talk back to people, espe- 


” 


cially to grown-ups . . 


They were learning that a good citizen 
means very much the same thing in the 
world as in the classroom. When a 
friend of the school presented a young 
tree to be planted in honor of the 
United Nations, the Third Grade 
elected four of their “good citizens’ to 
do the planting. 

The staff attempts continuously to 
relate activities of the school as a whole 
to the world theme. The school an- 
nually celebrates October 24th as the 
birthday of the United Nations. On 
October 24, 1949, each lunch table had 
a birthday cake iced with the blue of 
the U.N. flag and lighted by four white 
candles, The grand march celebrating 
the occasion included inspection of the 
tree planted to honor the U.N. the 
year before. This parade culminated 
in an assembly where the children sang 
the songs they had composed on the 
theme of world brotherhood amid the 
waving of the flags they had made hon- 
oring the U.N. and its member nations. 

When the time came for a recital by 
the piano students, the teacher asked 
each child to dress in the costume 
native to the country represented by his 
or her piece of music. Sharon and Betsy, 
in costumes completed by real wooden 
shoes, played the duet “Tulip Time.” 
In the spring, the annual school play 
synthesized the year’s activities of each 
grade with legends and music native 
to one or another of the United Na- 
tions. The program was climaxed by a 
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grand march around the kindergarten 
globe by 48 third-grade children carry- 
ing all the 48 flags of the members of 
the U.N. which they had made them- 
selves. The kindergarten, for its part, 
portrayed a traditional Swedish cele- 
bration of Midsummer’s Day, dancing 
around the midsummer pole and bon- 
fire with hoops and garlands. The sec- 
ond grade dramatized a legend of the 
Canadian Indians, telling how birds 
originated from bright autumn leaves. 
The Community Chest and Red 
Cross months apart, 
were each the subject of at least one 
special assembly at which attempts were 
made to inspire the children to extend 
the good will characteristic of Beauvoir 
to others around the world. Sharing 
and helping as means of achieving local 
harmony were related to the central 


drives, several 


idea of the United Nations. The chil- 
dren constructed a tree (5’ x 5’) and 
covered the branches with gaily colored 
leaves. Each leaf symbolized a child’s 
contribution to the Community Chest. 
The children were delighted to have 
their tree related to the Bible text: 
‘The leaves of the tree shall be for the 
healing of the nations.” 

Repercussions of the program were 
evident in the conversation of even the 
youngest children as illustrated in the 
following typical kindergarten defini- 
tion: “The United Nations is so people 
can live, so they'll be taken care of and 
won't be cold, and so we'll have peace.” 
These activities and this article are pre- 
sented in the belief that the earlier and 
more deeply engraved these basic ideas 
are on the hearts and minds of all chil- 
dren, the sooner will there by peace. 





This World 


CHRIS A. DE YOUNG 


Chris A. De Young, professor of school administration, Illinois State 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois, recently returned from his second 


round-the-world trip, including a stay of eight months in India as Ful- 


bright lecturer at the Central Institute of Education, University of Delhi, 


Delhi. He served as an educational administrator in India from 1920- 


1924, and as educational consultant in Germany in 1947, and again in 


1950. 


A SECOND TRIP around the globe 
has left four indelible impressions: (a) 
this world is old, (b) it is new, (c) it is 
divided, and (d) it is becoming one 
world educationally. 


AN OLp WorLD 


Coming from a country as young as 
the United States, the traveller to other 
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lands is impressed anew with the fact 
that we live in an old world. Four 
trips to London within the past four 
years have multiplied the impression 
that our mother country across the 
seas is an ancient land. After eight 
hundred and fifty years, the Tower of 
London, with its interesting displays of 
and long-used 


antiquated weapons 
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crown jewels, serves 
as a relatively recent 
landmark in the his- 
tory of England, 
where one still finds 
tangible evidence of 
the remote Roman 
reign. 

The ancient city 
of Rome clinched 
the cumulative con- 
viction that we live 
on a modern stage 
which has an _ older 
background. The 
Forum, the Colos- 
seum, and the prison where some of 
Christ’s disciples were incarcerated, 
stretch one’s memory back to the days 
of the New Testament. Thanks to the 
work of the archeologists, the visit to 
the Valley of Kings in Luxor, Egypt, 
with its relics of dead dynasties dating 
to 2400 B.C., unearthed for us the far- 
away yesteryears of the Old Testament. 
The trip to Babylon brought to sight 
the waning wall on which was the 
handwriting Nebuchadnezzar asked 
Daniel to interpret, and the near-by 
placid pool of water where once stood 
the Tower of Babel. 

Then India, with its prehistoric, 
dateless days of Indic Society, preci- 
pitously plunged one further back into 
hoary human history. Scores of other 
countries and societies, with unknown 
history beyond the seeable horizon, re- 
mind the American traveller of what 
Arnold J. Toynbee calls “the backward 
extension in time.” Certainly the old- 
world civilizations are ancient. 


THE NEw WorLp 


In travelling around the globe, one 
sees interesting combinations of the 
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Students from University of Delhi, India, on tour. 


old and the new, for this is also a new 
world. For example, a friend asked us 
to locate for him one of our stopping 
places, Djakarta, for he could not find 
it on a relatively recent map. Djakarta 
is the new name for Batavia, Java. 
Many other places have new, nation- 
alized names and faces. 

The recent changes in nomenclature 
are symbolical of the green world in 
which we live, and move, and have our 
being. In this new order Japan is to- 
day an ally of the nation she once 
attacked at Pearl Harbor. The inde- 
pendence of Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and other newborn 
nations, torn from their mothers, re- 
minds us that much of this old world 
is new-fledged—born again politically. 
Modern materials and teaching techni- 
ques are sorely needed in understand- 
ing and interpreting potentialities of 
these new nations. 

This new world demands of educa- 
tion a modern design, creatively con- 
ceived and boldly executed. 


\ DivipeEp WorLbD 


This old and new world is deeply 
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divided. When Wendell Wilkie re- 
turned from his short tour around the 
world, he wrote an interesting and 
inspirational volume entitled, One 
World. After a second trip around 
this globe, the present writer must be 
realistic and admit that in the second 
half of the twentieth century this 
world is disastrously divided: it is not 
one. Hetereogeneity and diversification 
are necessary, but cleavages create crises. 

In nearly all of the thirty countries 
visited during fifteen months in 1950- 
51, there was substantial, accumulative 
evidence of dire division internally. 
The present ideological conflict be- 
tween the Labor and Conservative 
forces in England is one example. 
There are two Chinas. The India of 
five years ago is split into India and 
Pakistan—both seeking acquisition of 
fertile Kashmir, the Switzerland of 
Asia. Numerous are battles between 
guerillas and the forces of law and 
order in several countries of southeast- 
ern Asia and the Pacific. Europe re- 
mains a house divided. 

Then, internationally, there is the 
major conflict between the UN forces 
and the Red armies. The East-West 
duel continues militarily and ideologi- 
cally. Wars and rumors of wars persist. 
The present armament race, the most 
gigantic in all history, further parti- 
tions our war-weary world. Thus not 
only are certain countries seriously split 
within themselves but the whole world 
is divided by critical cleavages. 


ONE EDUCATIONAL WorRLD 


This old, new, and divided world 
should be one educationally. This is 
a challenge to “Educational Leader- 
ship” and those engaged in supervision 
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and curriculum development. We, in 
ASCD and other USA educational or- 
ganizations, are independent members 
of a world-wide profession, but we are 
so mutually dependent that we are 
interdependent. Educational isolation- 
ism must die in an age of professional 
interdependence. In an age when 
science splits atoms, education must 
help unite peoples. Atomic fission most 
needs to be balanced by educational 
cohesion. Too often in the past pro- 
fessional fission has produced educa- 
tional confusion. In a world divided 
politically, we must present a united 
front educationally. 

One practical plan for building edu- 
cational bridges around the world is 
through membership and participation 
in international professional organiza- 
tions, such as WOTP and UNESCO. 
The translation of more teaching-learn- 
ing materials into various languages 
would help markedly to promote one 
educational world. A large-scale, per- 
sonalized program of exchanging stu- 
dents and teachers would stimulate 
greatly the import and export of pro- 
fessional ideas and ideals. 

The centrifugal forces that tear men 
asunder ought to be counteracted by 
centripetal factors that draw educators 
together toward the universal center— 
the child in any and every land. Our 
oneness as a profession and our uni- 
versal task dictate that we accent less 
our differences and stress more our 
common denominator. 
ideal of one 
the 


The resistance to the 
educational world is great. But 
goal is greater than the obstacles, and 
our opportunity for achieving it is the 
greatest in the history of our profes- 


sion, 
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Technical Assistance in Education 


PAUL E. SMITH 


How does the Point IV Program in education operate? This question is 


answered, along with others, in this article by Paul E. Smith, director, 


International Educational Programs, Office of Education, Federal Secur- 


ity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


"WHEN President Truman introduced 
the Point IV Program to the world in 
his inaugural address on January 20, 
1949, he spoke about the betterment 
of mankind. The following from the 
address gives hope to freedom-loving 
nations: 

“For the first time in history, human- 
ity possesses the knowledge and the skill 
to relieve the suffering of these people 

I believe that we should make 
available to peace-loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of technical knowl- 
edge in order to help them realize 
their aspirations for a better life. And, 
in cooperation with other nations, we 
should investment in 
areas needing development Only 
by helping the least fortunate of its 


foster capital 


members to help themselves can the 
human family achieve the decent, satis- 
fying life that is the right of all people 

Democracy alone can supply the 
vitalizing force to stir the peoples of the 
world into triumphant action, not only 
against their human oppressors, but 
also against their ancient enemies— 
hunger, misery, and despair.” 

With these compelling words, the 
Point IV Program was launched in an 
effort to create stable economic condi- 
tions necessary for world peace. Here is 
a program of balance, of wisdom, based 
upon a pervading sense of social con- 
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sciousness. Here also is a program of 
great urgency—needed in these trou- 
bled times. Why such a program is 
necessary in the current crisis requires 
little further discussion at this point 
because the peoples of the free world 
know that need and suffering are ob- 
structions to peace and security. 


Point IV in Operation 


How Point IV_ operates, however, 
may be of more than passing interest. 
With the passage of Public Law 535, 
8ist Congress, the United States com- 
mitted itself to a program of combat- 
ting want, hunger and ignorance. In- 
cluded in the Act for International De- 
velopment was the authority to imple- 
ment the Point IV Program. 

This mechanism provided for the 
organization of the ‘Fechnical Coopera- 
tion Administration in the Department 
of State. Unlike many other programs 
of foreign aid, Point Four is one in 
which effective operation does not rest 
upon the allocation of money to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas, It is 
an enterprise of technical assistance, as 
well as of foreign investment of capital. 
Its over-all success is dependent more 
upon international cooperation than 
upon financial pump-priming. Because 
it is a long-range program linked to 
foreign policy, Point IV was located in 
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the Department of State. The enabling 
legislation also provided for the cre- 
ation of an advisory board to recom- 
mend action to the President, and the 
establishment of an Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council composed of repre- 
U.S. departments and 
agencies so that the total technical 
competence and skill of the Govern- 
ment are available to the administra- 
tion of the technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

Over-all, the Point IV Program may 
be envisaged as a phalanx attacking 
disease, hunger, ignorance. ‘Technicians 
in many fields are needed: Houses have 
to be built, roads constructed, swamps 
drained, schools established and teach- 


sentatives of 


ers trained, food produced, as well as 
many other essential activities. The 
success of Point IV depends upon the 
whole-hearted team work on the part 
of the technicians as well as upon the 
cooperation between governments. 


How Projects Originate 

Point IV projects originate in the 
government of another country. The 
request for assistance comes through 
the Foreign Office of the other govern- 
ment to the U.S. diplomatic mission. 
After review by the mission staff, it is 
transmitted to the Department of State 
with the mission’s evaluation. 

There follows a detailed analysis by 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion in cooperation with interested gov- 
ernment agencies. On completion of 
the analysis the request is granted, re- 
jected, or held for future consideration. 
If a project is authorized, then funds 
are granted for its operation. 

Its wide variety of projects in all 
fields makes impossible an outline of 
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general procedures which are used in 
the Point IV Program in education. 
The following examples show the dilf- 
fering patterns. In one country where 
UNESCO has already made a survey 
of educational needs, a project may be 
authorized to supplement and comple- 
ment the staff which UNESCO has 
made available. There may be needs 
in teacher-training programs, voca- 
tional education, textbook writing and 
adult education. The role of the Office 
of Education, then, once it is author- 
ized by the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to proceed, is to recruit a 
person as head of a party in education 
along with advisors, specialists and 
teachers in the fields that are needed. 


Teams Go To Work 


As the team sets to work, it coop- 
erates fully with the specialists assigned 
by UNESCO as well as with Ministry 
of Education officials in working out 
the program for that country. 

At the same time, the chief of the 
education mission is in constant touch 
with the chiefs of other U.S. teams, 
such as those in health and agriculture, 
so that a total impact may be made on 
the problems of the country. Through 
the educational programs for adults, 
for example, come the systematic at- 
tacks on problems of health and agri- 
culture. 

In another country American edu- 
cators, working with the local educa- 
tion officials, demonstrate the effective- 
ness of story books, blackboards and 
practical examples instead of learning 
by rote. They also aid in improving 
and lighting classrooms and installing 
curricula in vocational training instead 
of just the three R’s. 
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In still another instance, one techni- 
cian will go to a country to work with 
the Ministry of Education to assist the 
Ministry in determining needs and in 
setting priorities to meet these needs. 
Upon his return to the United States, 
the technician reports his findings and 
makes recommendations for future ac- 
tion. 

In all countries the Point IV Pro- 
gram starts where the people are and 
with what resources are available; it 
foresees the development of skills, not 
by imposing a new system, but by using 
those at hand and developing them. 

Point IV rests on the premise that 
to increase production, there must be 
skilled workers; and these workers must 
be taught. It goes further in that to 
maintain a democratic free society, 
there must be a great body of literate 
citizens who understand issues and vote 
wisely. 


One Team Reports 


Just as Point IV was beginning, the 
Office of Education under another pro- 
gram had the opportunity to send a 
man and his wife to an economically 
underdeveloped country. The man 
taught agriculture, his wife home eco- 
nomics. Together they did a grand job 
completely within the spirit of Point 
IV. Witness a part of their report about 
the planting season: 


We got the seed here just in time 
for planting. Otto had the ground all 
prepared ahead of time. Then came 
a mad scramble getting the seed 
down in between rains, which is the 
way you have to do here, since you 
can’t plant at all until after the 
rainy season starts. The farm man- 
ager, farm hands, agricultural stu- 
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dents, Otto, and yes even I helped 
get those seed in the ground. One 
student, who was a little more pre- 
cocious than the others, was allowed 
to put in a special plot of pop corn. 
Just as he started dropping the seed 
in the rows, a dark cloud came up. 
He came running to Otto for more 
help. Two other students and I 
grabbed some seed and ran to help 
him. When we were nearly through 
it began to rain, and Hkin Ma Aye 
was very distressed when, after he 
implored me to go under shelter, I 
kept on helping him until his pre- 
cious corn from America was all 
planted. While this was going on, 
Otto was getting wet also, planting 
beans. Different ones keep telling us 
that never before have they seen 
white people do such things. 


In setting up the first food preserv- 
ing unit in the part of Burma where 
they were stationed, the home econom- 
ics teachers used what was at hand to 
improve the living conditions. Here is 
an account of the vinegar making and 
its results: 


As soon as the vinegar which I 
made from some wild figs (free to 
the public) right after I reached 
Taunggyi was ripe, we arranged for 
and gave a pickle making, vinegar 
and kraut making demonstration. 
We used the 100 copies of the direc- 
tions for making these things that 
we had prepared. About 100 people 
were present for the demonstration, 
and several have told me that they 
have made some of these things since. 
Yesterday one man brought me a 
sample of the vinegar he had made 
by our directions. He was delighted 
with it. ‘Just think’, he said, ‘it was 
made of free wild fruit that generally 
goes to waste, and even though free, 
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it has a better taste, aroma and sour- 
ness than the imported vinegar which 
sells for over $1.50 a bottle.’ 


The preservation of food and juices 
made a profound effect on the people. 
Some of the students at this center come 
quite a distance to attend the school. 
And of more than passing interest is 
the letter one of the pupils wrote to 
this small pre-Point IV team upon his 
return to his home: 


I arrived back in Old Lashio on 
the gist Dec. at noon. As soon as I 
arrived at Lashio, I went and saw 
Sao Hom Hpa, (North Hsenwi 
Sawbwa) Special Commissioner of 
Shan State. (He is end only in im- 
portance to the Shan Minister Him- 
self) and he promised me to get me 
canning apparatus and he asked me 
to start teaching to the Shan Youths 
as soon as I get the apparatus. I also 
hope that a canning community will 
be formed very soonly. I start doing 
what you asked all pupils to do, and 
I will give a speech in Shan language 
on canning to the Shan Youth 
League at North Hsenwi on the com- 
ing Monday. 

I arrived back in Lashio safely 
as you prayed for me. I pray and hope 
that you will return to America and 
back to Burma again safely, and 
see and help us to do work that you 
and all of us are dreaming. I would 
be very much obliged if you will 
kindly find and send me some books 
on food preservation and canning 
from America. 


These reports are representative of 
the types of activities in education to 
which Point IV is addressing itself. 
These reports also reveal the kinds of 
people needed for this enterprise. The 
Office of Education is assembling a ros- 
ter of educators in various fields so that 
when agreements between this country 
and other countries are signed, there 
will be little time lost in getting a pro- 
eram under way. 

Persons selected to serve as members 
of U.S. Educational Field Parties 
abroad are appointed by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, subject to the 
approval by the Administrator, ‘Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State. Appointments are 
normally for a period of two years. 

It is hoped that the roster will in- 
clude persons who could serve as chiel 
of party, who would be responsible for 
the entire Point IV educational 
gram in the country of assignment. 
Needed also are persons who would 
carry responsibility for a program in a 
specific state, province or geographic 
To officers there is 
need for project supervisors and _ in- 


pro- 


area, assist these 
structors in specific units of activity. 
They will conduct classes, prepare in- 
structional material, initiate workshops 
and perform other duties. 

Educators interested in the Point IV 
write to 
Pro- 


Education, 


educational should 
the International Educational 
grams Office of 


Washington 25, D.C. 


program 


Branch, 
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What Schools Can Do To Improve 


Social Attitudes 


A. R. MEAD 


As schools share in the search for peace, what approaches do they use in 


the changing of social attitudes? A. R. Mead, dean of instruction, Athens 


College, Athens, Alabama, outlines some of these practices. 


THE SOCIETY in which we live today 
is beset with a plethora of critical prob- 
lems, most of which are in human be- 
havior, and most of which are caused 
by attitudes of our people. From the 
writings of Droba, Remmers, Cantril, 
Allport, the following characterizations 
of attitudes are obtained. 

An attitude is a mental disposition 
of a human being to act for or against 
a definite object. ‘The predominant fac- 
tor in attitudes is a felt disposition to 
act in a certain way, and that way is 
more or less understood by the actor. 
Attitudes not only drive one to action, 
they give the action direction. Rem- 
mers describes attitudes as important 
determiners of individual and collec- 
tive aspirations, hopes and ideals. Can- 
tril says they are general in character. 
Because attitudes include feelings or 
emotional tone with driving power, the 
human organism uses the autonomic 
nervous system and related glands to 
assist, correct, adjust the organism in 
cases of attitudes and action. However, 
teachers can deal with but three groups 
of elements in the total complex of 
attitudes. They are: ideas, understand- 
ings; feelings, or feeling tone or emo- 
tional drive; and action. One more 
feature of attitudes is of importance. 
They seem to occur in our lives in 
opposing pairs, such as love and hate, 
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fear and courage; and the person ex- 
hibits the attitude in varying degree 
from the undesirable (hate) to the 
desirable (love). 


Attitudes Are Important 


The importance of attitudes is shown 
by the facts that they are basic to most 
social tensions, to war, to mob action, 
to persecutions, to fanatical action, to 
great achievements in any life area, to 
the finer spiritual parts of our life, to 
the making of fine homes, schools, good 
and effective economic life, active co- 
operating communities, regional co- 
operation, international movements, 
etc. Schools, therefore, must increase 
their services by great advances in the 
improvement of social attitudes. 

Changing of attitudes is achieved by 
many agencies in many ways. E. R. 
Clinchy and others urge a community 
social clinic which will be ready to ap- 
praise any tension spot, mobilize the 
resources and secure constructive ac- 
tion rather than the opposite. Churches 
sometimes unite as did the Presbyterian 
minister and the Jewish rabbi in New 
York City. In many communities local 
councils or committees exist to work in 
special areas such as interracial matters, 
inter-faith work, etc. In some cases, 
these have proved very effective in 
changing attitudes for the better. 
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The motion picture study directed 
by Charters made clear the great force 
of such a medium of communication 
in changing attitudes, and the use of 
the radio is well known to all of us. 
At times, the theater contributes much 
to improved attitudes, but often does 
little more than entertain. In the 
South, the Southern Regional Council 
and the Fellowship of the Concerned, 
both with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia, are excellent examples of re- 
gional agencies changing attitudes in 
critical tensions. Among national agen- 
cies, we may mention the work of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the American Friends Service 
Committee, labor unions, patriotic so- 
cieties, and the numerous publicity 
agencies that operate to change our at- 
titudes and behavior. In this matter, 
we must reckon also with the radical 
leader who is sometimes a fanatic. The 
home, school and church, if they work 
together, sometimes can make a trinity 
of great force. 

We are most concerned, 
with what the schools can do in this 
area. They must work in terms of the 
known operational factors that change 
attitudes. Practices that fail to do this 
are likely to be weak in their contribu- 
tions to the betterment of attitudes. 


however, 


PRACTICES FOR CHANGING 
SocIAL ATTITUDES 


Following is a list of representative 
teaching practices in the changing of 
social attitudes today. One of these 
practices will be described and criti- 
cally evaluated in terms of necessary 
operational factors. 

e The textbook and the material it 
contains, united with other experiences, 
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sometimes provide a group of factors 
which promote attitudes. 

e Unit teaching may be a very produc- 
tive practice for growth of attitudes. 
A fine example of this is the book, 
Focus on Human Relations, It is true 
also that units of teaching experiences 
may result in little more than ideas. 

e Cooperative planning has proved to 
be a potential medium of improvement 
of attitudes. The groups may be the 
children, or teachers, or teachers and 
administrators, or the school staff and 
community personnel. 

e The practice of democracy in school 
and community places great emphasis 
on the growth of desirable attitudes. 
e The out-of-class activities of the 
school such as conduct in halls, on the 
playground, the child’s use of school 
plant and other facilities, and_ his 
growth in improved use become poten- 
tial positive factors. 

e The total school community pro- 
gram is another group of factors highly 
productive of valuable attitudes in our 
society. 

e The so-called ap- 
proach helps children to obtain im- 
proved understandings of many con- 
ditions basic to attitude growth; it does 
not emphasize, however, other factors 
in attitudes. This consists in the study 
of the contributions made by minority 
groups, or any other group with which 
the instruction is concerned. 

e The use of precepts is an old prac- 
tice that helped in gaining ideas—but 
little else. The achieved understanding 
was very limited in scope. 

e The study of ideals of life vs. the 
actual practice of life, such as the study 
of the nature of the Golden Rule vs. 
the effects of unrestricted exploitation 


“contributions” 
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of persons of lower economic status. 
This provides the basis for improved 
understanding, but may not contribute 
to the drives to action. 

e The study of the nature of man as 
anthropology describes him, is a basis 
for examination of such claims as that 
of superiority of race or nationality, 
etc. This helps to improve understand- 
ing, but is not likely to stimulate ac- 
tion. 

e Use of surveys to ascertain what is 
happening socially in a given area or 
population group. This, again, pro- 
vides facts, ideas, but may not con- 
tribute much otherwise. 

e The child development approach or 
the study of desirable and undesirable 
conditions of child growth. This causes 
the learner to face many facts which 
are opposed to popular prejudices, and 
may be a strong ally in improvement 
of attitudes. 

e Vicarious experiences, such as socio- 
drama provide facts and feeling tone, 
which are helpful factors in growth of 
fine attitudes 

e A school may engage in actual orien- 
tation of a minority group or a family 
or representative of a minority group. 
This provides firsthand facts, actual be- 
havior and, under appropriate condi- 
tions can become potent in changing 
attitudes. 

e Re-grouping of children in terms of 
socialization may, if handled tactfully, 
be helpful. It helps, then to build new 
friendships. 

e Planned, voluntary personal associa- 
tions or working together can provide 
facts, and can be a most powerful fac- 
tor in the improvement of attitudes. 
It must be done with wisdom and care- 
ful planning. 
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e Counseling and guidance may be 
very helpful. The writer knows a min- 
ister much skilled in using this way to 
improve family life attitudes. 

e “Shock” under some conditions may 
help but its use, like the use of a drug, 
must be made with great skill, or seri- 
ous damage may result. 

e Many forms of penalties and rewards 
are used in schools for the same pur- 
pose. These are ancient practices. Even 
though they are based on the Law of 
Effect and much research has been 
made on such problems, the use of 
penalities and rewards is often crudely 
done and the results may be attitudes 
of undesirable anti-social character. 
e Perhaps most schools make their con- 
tribution to development of attitudes 
as concomitants of learning experi- 
ences designed for other purposes, and 
through life of the school not centered 
in study of subject matter. This ap- 
proach leaves much to be desired. It 
can exist in a school quite isolated 
from the life problems of the com- 
munity and thus fail to recognize them. 


‘THE VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE APPROACH 


The “vicarious experiences’’ ap- 
proach places the learner in a situation 
that is fictitious but similar to a real 
action situation, and gives him an op- 
portunity to see himself in the roles 
of others, whether these roles are pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. Examples of this are 
skits, plays, movies, sociodrama and 
the more usual experience of interest- 
ing reading, auditorium or radio per- 
formances. Through a skit, play or so- 
ciodrama, children prepare and act the 
roles of persons of other groups. A 
white girl plays the role of a Negro 
girl who cannot find a place to eat or 
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sleep in a community with racial dis- 
criminations. A white boy plays the 
role of a Negro college graduate who, 
though prepared for a profession, finds 
himself compelled to do menial service 
in the kitchen of a restaurant. A Prot- 
estant acts the role of a Catholic or a 
Jew or vice versa. 

The Detroit 
that it combines facts and ideas with 
emotional motivation; emphasizes com- 


evaluation indicates 


mon features, likenesses of all peoples; 
and provides representatives of a ma- 
jority group a means of learning of 
some of the problems of members of 
minority groups. Drawbacks are: scar- 
city of suitable materials, lack of time 
to prepare such materials; and unsuita- 
bility of such materials as now exist. 
Detroit mentions movies such as “Black 
Legion” and “Captains Courageous” 
as quite suitable. This approach makes 
a definite attempt to unite the factors 
necessary for development of desirable 
social attitudes among people who dil- 
fer as to race, creed, etc. As such, it 
goes far beyond the traditional “study 
and recite” work of schools. 


SOME CONCEPTIONS BASIC TO 
CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The guiding principles, or concep- 
tions, basic to changing attitudes are, 
in the main, those which make effective 
learning and growth possible, but 
which place emphasis on the combina- 
tions of factors involved, i.e., combina- 
tions of ideas, feelings and action. Some 
of these conceptions are: 

e The 
should provide experiences which in- 


teaching-learning situation 


volve meanings (understandings, ideas), 





1See Detroit Public Schools, Promising Prac- 
tices in Intergroup Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, city of Detroit, 1947, p. 27-29. 
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feelings (emotions, likes, dislikes, etc.), 
and action. 

e The Law of Effect is important in 
changing or in the developing of new 
attitudes. One’s satisfactions (likes, joys, 
appreciations, etc.) and one’s annoy- 
ances (hates, dislikes, etc.) play impor- 
tant roles. This principle is basic to 
“punishments,” disapprovals, ostracism, 
and to “rewards,” social approval, ac- 
ceptance, etc, used by parents, teachers 
and others. 

e Re-experiencing is important in or- 
der to provide opportunity for develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes, but will 
also make possible opportunity for de- 
velopment of undesirable attitudes. Re- 
experiencing that is mere routine repe- 
tition is not very likely to prove of 
much value. 

e Instruction must begin at the level 
of the child’s present status and_pro- 
ceed gradually to a level of higher 
social-ethical quality. Such change as 
may come is likely to be slow, although 
“shock” may provide unusually strong 
drive or motive. 

e Schools will find it profitable to have 
unity of belief in the work of chang- 
ing attitudes, as well as considerable 
unity in the understanding of the na- 
ture of attitudes, and of how attitudes 
are changed. 


SEVERAL HELPFUL REFERENCES 


The literature on attitudes consists 


of more than a thousand references. 


The following should prove very help- 
ful for teachers and others: 


Briggs, T. H., et al. The Emotionalized At- 
titudes. ‘Teachers College, Columbia Univer: 
SILV, 1940. 

Chatto, C. I. and Halligan, A. L. The Story 
of the Springfield Plan. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., 1945. 

Clinchy, E. R. Intergroup Relations. Centers, 
Farrar, Straus & Co., 1949. 
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Dubois, Rachel D. Neighbors in Action. Har- 
pers, 1950. 

Detroit Public Schools. Promising Practices in 
Intergroup Education. Board of Education, 
city of Detroit, 1949. 

Educational Policies Commission. Learning the 
Ways of Democracy. National Education As- 
sociation, 1940. 

American Council on Education, Elementary 
Curriculum in Group Relations, 1950. 

Gould, Kenneth. They Get the Blame. Associa- 
tion Press, 1942. 

Kilpatrick, W. H., Van Til, Wm. (Ed.), et al. 
Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. Har- 
per and Bros., 1947. 

Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. Har- 
per and Bros., 1948. 

Merson, Ben. “The Minister, The Rabbi, and 


Their House of God.” Collier’s, February 17, 


1951. 


Moreno, J. L. 


Socio-drama, A Method for the 





Analysis of Social Conflicts. Beacon House. 

Peterson, R. C., and Thurstone, L. L. Motion 
Pictures and Social Attitudes of Children. 
Macmillan, 1933. 

Shacter, Helen. Understanding Ourselves. Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1945. 

Stuart, Maxwell, S. Prejudice in Textbooks. 
\merican Council on Education, 1950. 

Taba, Hilda, and Elkins, D. With Focus on 
Human Relations. American Council on 
Education, 1950. 

Taba, H., and Van Til, Wm. Democratic Hu- 
man Relations. National Council for Social 
Studies. 

‘Thorndike, E. L. Psychology of Wants, Interest, 
and Attitudes. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1935- 

Vickery, Wm. E.. and Cole, Steward G. Inter- 
cultural Education in American Schools. 
Proposed Objectives and Methods. Harper 
and Bros., 1943. 





Christmas on 


} their minds? 


WHATEVER YOUR GROUP IS THINKING ABOUT 


TODAY...OR ANY DAY... 






Inexpensive! 
No. 4 Basic Unit 
is only $24! 
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The big hollow blox that interlock . . . build full, 
child-size articles quickly, with minimum teacher 
help! Set the scene for any project .. . use them 
from nursery right on up through primary grades 
. -« Mor-Pla Blox hold interest all the way! Solve 
the problem of how to get most play value from 
your equipment . . . choose MOR-PLA! 


For Con p lete Information Write to— 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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A Report to You from 


A Study of the 
Teaching of Nutrition 
an the Public Schools 


by ELMO ROPER 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT FINDINGS 

Whatever else may account for poor concepts about nutrition 
and proper eating on the part of school children, the fault appears 
not to be in any lack of interest or lack of appreciation as to their 
importance among educators in our public school system. Super- 
intendents of schools were asked whether they consider it im- 
portant for every student to have some classroom work on 
nutrition sometime before graduating from high school, even 
though it means taking time away from other subjects, or whether 
they feel it is not a necessary subject for all students. 95% 
answered that every student should get some nutrition teaching; 
only 5% felt either it was not a subject for all students, or were 
not sure. When asked the same question as applied to their own 
school, about 95% of school principals said they believed every 
student should have some classroom teaching of nutrition before 
leaving their school—93% of high school principals, 91% of 
junior high principals, 98% of grade school principals. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS RESEARCH STUDY 


As a service to educators, the Cereal 
Institute has prepared an informative 48- 
page chart study of this survey, covering 
the importance placed on nutrition teach- 
ing, the educators’ opinion of students’ 
nutrition habits, the extent of nutrition 
teaching, and the problems of nutrition 
teaching. The Cereal Institute will be glad 
to send you a free copy upon written 
request. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Herbert Benjamin 








The author of the following contribution presents observations on the relationship 
between character education and current attacks on the public schools. He does so 
with somber gravity yet mordant humor. Former printer, soldier, teacher, presently 
a graduate student at the University of Michigan, he has probably listened politely 


to more long-winded statements from J. 


Abner Peddiwell than any other man in 


American education; hence perhaps some measure of his conservatism. He knows too 
much history to follow Peddiwellian heresies far afield, but he has seen too many 
schools, campaigns, and people to be entirely satisfied with what the historians say. 


Harold Benjamin 


How Much Rope? 


HANGING a prisoner in colonial 
New England was an educational en- 
deavor. Country men and women, 
dressed for the meeting house, would 
travel miles to witness the execution. 
Although this drama added zest and 
color to otherwise drab and uneventful 
living and thus had pronounced re- 
creational values, its most important 
feature was educational. It was there- 
fore quite respectable for a country 
boy to take the day off and go down 
to the gallows with his best girl to see 
God’s justice meted out and maybe 
get a little courting accomplished at 
the same time. 

The prisoner stood on the gallows, 
hands tied and halter around his neck. 
He had to hold this position for three 
to four hours, or however long it took 
the preacher to hammer the points of 
his sermon into the hearts of the con- 
gregation. Preachers generally made 
the most of hangings. Like all teachers 
they enjoyed having an attentive class, 
and a condemned man was about the 
best audio-visual-aid material, so to 
speak, that an instructor could hope 
to scrape up to illustrate the wages of 
sin. 

Before the trap door was sprung, 
the prisoner was given a chance to 
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speak his piece. He might stand silent, 
struck dumb by stage fright on this 
his most momentous platform appear- 
ance; he might repent and beg for 
divine or even human mercy; or he 
might drop to eternity an unrepentant 
sinner, cursing his tormentors to the 
end. In any event he was held accoun- 
table for his actions. His parents had 
probably done the best for him that 
they, as God-fearing people, knew how 
to do. His teacher had undoubtedly 
sought to discipline his churlish charac- 
ter with a club, and the hanging ser- 
mon by his pastor was only the last of 
a long series of moral exhortations by 
that worthy that the prisoner had been 
forced to endure. Clearly the man was 
bound to burn in hell in spite of the 
best efforts that had been made to get 
him to see the true light. He had chosen 
to sell out to the deluder, and now his 
immortal bound in Satan’s 
chain. 

The lesson of this man’s life, as pre- 
sented by the sermon and concluded 
by the rope, reinforced the belief in 
individual responsibility for personal 
conduct as once ingrained in the fabric 
of American thought. Conduct was not 
viewed as a relative proposition but as 
a definite conformity to a moral code 


soul was 
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whose precepts were explained and en- 
forced by duly constituted spiritual and 
temporal leaders. 


The New View of Conduct 


The distance between this simple 
view of responsibility for conduct and 
that commonly held today may be illu- 
strated by the following hypothetical 
murder case. A young man goes ber- 
serk, slays a policeman, captures a girl 
and criminally attacks her, and _ is 
caught. The press, now one of our chief 
moral mentors, interprets the culprit’s 
life from a different viewpoint than 
that of the old-time preacher. It ex- 
plains to us that this lad is a child of 
the slums. His working mother had no 
time to give him the love and attention 
his personality craved, and his alcoholic 
father set a poor example for him to 
follow. By press interview, a psycho- 
logist informs us that the youth is 
immature and that he assaulted the 
girl in an understandable desire to 
prove his manhood. Any high school 
student can now tell us that the boy is 
mentally ill and that common decency 
demands that he be sent to a hospital 
rather than to the execution chamber. 
The consensus is that he is not really 
to blame. The only things wrong with 
him are his heredity and his environ- 
ment. 

The recent enlightenment of the 
public on the application of the prin- 
ciples of sociology and psychology to 
such cases has been far-reaching. Fdi- 
tors who howled for the blood of “mad- 
dog” killers fifteen or twenty years ago 
now calmly discuss inferiority com- 
plexes and slum breeding places of 
crime with the assurance that their 
readers are following them. 

This enlightened viewpoint is of 
course correct. It is good to have the 
press, cinema, and radio interpret be- 
havior causation in modern, scientific 
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rather than in outworn, superstitious 
terms. The new interpretation carries 
with it, however, a clear and present 
danger which must be recognized and 
guarded against. This danger arises 
from the simple and proper desire of 
the people of the United States that 
the public school system of the country 
should give effective character educa- 
tion to its pupils. 


A Stick To Beat the Schools 


The current unfriendly critics of 
public education have seen this weak 
spot in the public school program more 
readily than have many of its sup- 
porters and operators. They exploit 
popular desire for character education 
by blanket criticism of the public 
school pupils and students. Young peo- 
ple today, they tell the public, are rude, 
crude, and immoral at ever-increasing 
rates. While the family, poor housing, 
war and preparation for war, and even 
the churches sometimes receive a share 
of the blame, the school, as the local 
agency under public control, is in num- 
ber-one position to take the rap. San- 
guine teachers, from the best Latin- 
grammar schools of sixteenth century 
England to the most advanced schools 
of the United States in the twentieth 
century, have helped establish and 
maintain the doctrine of the school’s 
crucial role in the teaching of morals. 
For these four hundred years and more 
they have stoutly implied that the ac- 
quisition of desirable personality and 
character traits went hand in hand 
with learning the assorted items of in- 
formation and academic skills that con- 
stituted their curricula. Of course they 
never really knew to what extent, if 
any, the conjugation of Latin verbs, 
the ability to recite the general formula 
for the solution of a quadratic equa- 
tion, or even the knowledge and skill 
necessary for the simplest literacy had 
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any particular positive or negative ef- 
fect on character. But they kept repeat- 
ing that Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton and that teachers 
were twig-benders of the first degree. 
After awhile, and not a very long 
while, practically everybody believed 
that the school was a great character- 
molding institution. 


The Evil Curriculum 


Today, therefore, when the layman 
comes to believe that the conduct of 
young people is bad, he concludes quite 
logically that the school is bad. If a 
child shows that he is misdirected, it 
seems logical to suppose that his school 
activities put him on the wrong track. 
Here is where the unfriendly critic, 
who is out to “get” the public school 
on any count, steps in swinging. “You 
are unhappy with the general behavior 
of the children and young people,” he 
tells the discontented school patron. 
“The trouble is with the curriculum. 
We all know that back in the good old 
days the schools used to teach a power- 
ful subject matter very thoroughly. 
That subject matter taught that way 
made strong and upright men and 
women; it made moral people; it made 
character. Now you have visionary and 
misguided if not actually disloyal edu- 
cationists, sometimes from New York 
City, who have monkeyed with the 
curriculum. They have watered down 
the tried and tested subjects with the 
virus of progressive activities. No won- 
der the moral fiber of our people is 
being sapped. Give the schools back to 
the people. Do away with that modern 
activity claptrap. Give us the old dis- 
ciplinary subjects and we will be on 
the right track again.” 

Such a program has a twofold ap- 
peal; first, it is cheaper to operate than 


an enriched program for all children 
and youth, and second, it solves the 
problem of character education 
through mastery of prescribed textual 
material in the approved catechetical 
manner. 

Americans who support the critics 
of the public school today are no longer 
the same people who watched the ex- 
ecutions on hangman’s hill. If they 
were they would not entirely blame 
schooling and evil companions as the 
causes of their children’s bad manners. 
They would give some discredit to the 
Devil and call for more rope and a 
swifter running noose. Now they be- 
lieve the school can and must make 
character. 

The People Will Win 

The patrons of public education in 
this country will continue to demand 
increasing services of a psychological 
and socioiogical nature, no matter by 
what name they may be called. The 
unfriendly critics of the public school 
may delude themselves into thinking 
that they are going to reverse the course 
of curricular development, but that 
will not be the case. If educational his- 
tory shows anything, it indicates that 
the American people have made the 
school system what it is today in spite 
of the opposition of a majority of 
schoolmasters as well as critics who 
view with alarm. The people are now 
engaged in developing a school pro- 
eram to do a better job in character 
education. They will need the help 
of teachers. They will ride over bar- 
riers erected by critics. They will suc- 
ceed on both counts as they have done 
before. 

—~Herbert Benjamin, 
University of Michigan, Ann 
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Another Look at Teacher Loyalty Oaths 


THE ARGUMENTS against requir- 
ing loyalty oaths of teachers are well 
known within the profession. They 
revolve about three major premises. 
First, some oaths are so worded as to 
jeopardize academic freedom. Second, 
loyalty oaths cast imputations on the 
teaching profession. Third, oaths are 
almost worthless in rooting out “sub- 
versives,’ for a person disloyal to his 
country would certainly not be adverse 
to perjury. These and corollary argu- 
ments are very convincing to the au- 
thor. So are the official policies oppos- 
ing loyalty oaths for teachers of such 
the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Each year since 1946, however, has 
seen new laws pertaining to teacher 
loyalty enacted in some states and al- 
most passed by the legislatures of other 
states. At the end of 1950, twenty-six 
states required loyalty oaths of teachers, 
and at least two more states joined the 
parade by the summer of 1951. Six 
states have begun to require teacher 
loyalty oaths since World War II, and 
seven others have enacted oaths more 
restrictive than those previously _re- 
quired. Oath laws were introduced but 
failed to pass in over a dozen states, 


organizations as 


and in two states vetoes by governors 
were needed to keep such laws from the 
statute books. 


tAuthor of The School Administrator and 
Subversive Activities, published by the Bureau 
of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1951. 
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(It should be emphasized that oaths 
are only one form of legislation per- 
taining to teacher loyalty. Almost half 
of the laws aimed at ‘“‘subversive’’ teach- 
ers do not prescribe oaths.) 

The apparent anomaly of having 
teacher loyalty oaths become more 
numerous and more restrictive despite 
strong arguments against them and in 
the face of official opposition of na- 
tional professional organizations de- 
serves careful attention by teachers. 
Another look at loyalty oaths with 
this in mind is demanded. 

The members of state legislatures 
which enact teacher loyalty oaths are 
elected by the people—the same peo- 
ple to whom the schools are responsible. 
Would these men vote for bills which 
were disapproved by the majority of 
their constituents? The answer, in gen- 
eral, would be no. It would be even 
more emphatically no if the question 


were asked about local school board 


members who have initiated local 
teacher oaths. 
Public Attitude 

Here lies the crux of the matter. 


The bald fact is that the public as a 
whole does not disapprove teacher 
loyalty oaths. This state of affairs is 
pointed up not only by viewing actions 
of legislatures, but by looking at opin- 
ion polls and by observing and analyz- 
ing some specific localities. Even 
though it is not a heartening situation, 
it must be squarely faced and taken 
account of in the strategy of the pro- 
fession regarding loyalty oaths. 
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Academic Freedom 


The question, Why should a teacher 
object to taking an oath if he sub- 
scribes to what is contained in the 
oath? is one which is very difficult to 
answer to the satisfaction of the “aver- 
age” lay citizen whose emotion as well 
as reason must be considered. “Acade- 
mic freedom” is a vague term to most 
lay citizens, and one which may be too 
readily called upon by some teachers. 

Moreover, is academic freedom vio- 
lated per se if a teacher must take an 
oath that he will neither advocate 
violent overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment nor join a group so advocat- 
ing? The author thinks not. He _ be- 
lieves that whether or not academic 
freedom actually is violated depends 
on how the oath law is administered, 
on how the words in the oath are con- 
strued, and ultimately on whether or 
not the teacher who is loyal to our 
constitutional form of government 
must make changes because of the oath 
in the method and content of his 
courses, in his research work, or in his 
activities outside the classroom. Oath 
laws are threats to academic freedom; 
they are not violations of it. 


Teacher Attitude 


Another look at loyalty oaths must 
be taken also in the light of teacher 
attitude toward them. Are public school 
teachers in general vigorously opposed 
to taking loyalty oaths? The author’s 
study in this area brings him to a nega- 
tive conclusion. The vast majority of 
teachers views oaths with no 
marked favor or disfavor. The minority 
which would voluntarily subscribe to 
sworn loyalty statements chiefly as an 
example to the community seems to be 
about as large as the minority which 
would actively oppose oaths. Many 
evidences of this situation could be 


loyalty 
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pointed out locally. On a national scale 
the reactions of individual state edu- 
cation associations to proposed oath 
laws in their respective states show the 
divergence of opinion. Official policies 
vary from strong opposition through 
neutrality to actual initiation of an 
oath, with most associations being in 
the neutral zone. Fear of reprisal is 
undoubtedly an element to be con- 
sidered in assessing the lack of active 
opposition to oaths on state and local 
levels, but the effect of the fear factor 
would .be enormously lessened if 
teachers as a whole were as convinced 
of the inherent evils of oaths as are 
most spokesmen on the subject. 


Historical Perspective 


Still another light in which to take 
another look at loyalty oaths at this 
time is historical. Oaths for public 
school teachers date back to the Civil 
War. Ten states were requiring them 
in 1930, twenty states in 1940, and 
twenty-six states in Did freedom 
of teachers steadily decline from 1930 
to 1950? An afhirmative answer would 
be difficult to substantiate, and it is 
this lack of evidence which hurts an 
attack on oaths as such. 


1950. 


Conclusion 


The above thoughts have been pre- 
sented to stimulate a rethinking about 
the desirable strategy of the teaching 
profession in thwarting attempts to 
restrict academic freedom without con- 
fusing or alienating the public. It must 
be emphasized that any general treat- 
ment of loyalty oaths, and particularly 

brief one such as this, is limited on 
at least two counts. First, the teacher 
loyalty oath is as non-existent as the 
typical teacher. Affirmations vary from 
support of the constitutions of the na- 
tion and state to disavowal of belief 


in undefined “subversive” doctrines. 
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Second, each state, as well as each local 
community, presents a different situa- 
tion requiring special action. 

Logic points to blanket opposition 
to oaths. But the lack of logic in the 
reactions of the public to the entire 
problem of “subversive” activities in 
our national life must be recognized. 
The profession must take an immediate 
as well as a long range view. Under 
certain circumstances more may be 
lost in the long run by a dogmatic 
and categorical opposition to loyalty 
oaths than by acceptance in some cases 
of certain practicalities of the situation 
and by drawing the battle line for the 
defense of academic freedom not at 
popularly supported oaths but at the 
points where actual violations of acade- 


mic freedom occur. Such action does 
not require a compromise of essential 
principles. In many instances teachers 
would thereby be on much _ firmer 
ground not only eventually to help the 
nation overcome its “disloyalty jitters” 
but also to carry out the more funda- 
mental purposes of the public schools. 
The uncertainty and the danger both 
to the teacher’s academic freedom and 
civil rights implicit in loyalty oaths 
make such oaths repugnant to the 
author. According to most indications, 
however, the public has not yet come 
to share this feeling. 

—E. Edmund Reutter, Jr., assistant 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 
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Social Studies in the School Program 


CURRICULUM bulletins in the social 
studies area cover a wide range of sub- 
ject matter and suggested procedures. 
However, three main categories for 
which authors show concern are: the 
American heritage, the responsibilities 
of the democratic citizen, and the im- 
mediate problems of our society. 

Most of the bulletins encourage the 
democratic practice of pupil-teacher 
planning in the classroom by providing 
specific suggestions for teacher pre- 
planning. Since so many bulletins are 
developed for the social studies, those 
listed below are representative of other 
similar bulletins. 


& Minneapolis Public Schools. Curricu- 
lum Guide English and Social Studies 
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Grades 7, 8, 9. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 1951, 17 p. 

This bulletin might also have been 
included in the October column deal- 
ing with the language arts. The authors 
are concerned with speaking, writing, 
reading, listening and observing. They 
are also concerned with personal de- 
velopment and social behavior. The 
bulletin illustrates the combining of 
English and social studies into a multi- 
ple-period class concerned with related 
learnings. Throughout the bulk of the 
bulletin the left-hand page lists those 
learnings which can only be sought 
cumulatively through experiences in all 
three grades, while the opposite page 
lists similar learnings which can_ be 
emphasized in a particular grade. 
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Department of Public Instruction. 
Preparing Elementary Pupils for the 
Era of Atomic Energy. Volume II, The 
Iowa Plan for Atomic Energy Educa- 
tion. Des Moines: Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1950, 85 p. 

Production and use of atomic energy 
have produced attendant social, eco- 
nomic and political problems which 
present and future citizens must solve 
intelligently. This interesting source 
book for elementary school teachers 
presents constructive information re- 
lated to the science, social 
studies and language arts. 


areas ol 


State Board of Education. Curricu- 
lum Guide for Elementary Schools in 
New Mexico, Social Studies. Bulletin 
No. 10. Santa Fe: Department of Edu- 
cation, 1950, 243 p. 

This carefully planned bulletin pro- 
vides teachers in the elementary school 
with many suggested activities, and with 
references that can be used in all ele- 
mentary classes. ‘These suggestions cen- 
ter about problems of interest to the 
pupil. The second section of this bulle- 
tin deals specifically with a science pro- 
gram, while the third section discusses 
instructional aids. 


& Philadelphia Economics Seminar, So- 
cial Security. Curriculum Office, Phila- 





delphia Public Schools, November, 
1950, 51 p. (mimeographed). 

“Social Security is a topic of vital 
interest to most citizens of the United 
States,’ according to the introduction 
of this resource unit developed as one 
of seven topics by the Philadelphia Eco- 
nomics Seminar. ‘Two points about this 
resource unit are especially worth while. 
One section specifically points out how 
the resource unit material can be used 
in various courses and how the subject 
matter is related to typical units of in- 
struction. Another section points out 
the community facilities that are avail- 
able for class study. 


Shelley, A. G. (Del). A Selection of 
Audio-Visual Materials for Teaching 
Social Studies. Supplement to Bulletin 
Number Six. Phoenix: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1951, 47 p. 

The above guide for selecting audio- 
visual materials for elementary school 
classes is a helpful supplement to a 
guide for the improvement of the teach- 
ing of social studies which was issued 
at an earlier date. All audio and visual 
references are listed according to the 
elementary grade level as well as the 
areas covered in these grades. Following 
each reference the author has provided 
comments which should be helpful to 
teachers. 





New ASCD Pamphlets 


B&B Teachers for Today’s Schools 
84 pages 


& Instructional Leadership in Small Schools 


88 pages 


Now Available 


Price: $1.25 


Price: $1.25 


& Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services 


84 pages 


Orde? 


from: 


Price: $1.25 


\ssociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Spears, Harold. The Teacher and 
Curriculum Planning. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1951. 163 p. 

This is a big book even though the 
content is within one hundred and sixty 
pages. It is big in the sense that it in- 
cludes big ideas expressed in simple 
terms. ‘This in itself has sometimes been 
considered a sign of greatness! What 
the quality of the book will prove to be 
as teachers and administrators use it is 
a question that cannot be answered 
now, but one thing is certain: All will 
be challenged by its directness, its clear- 
ness and its accompanying illustrations 
which the author draws so cleverly. 


“Qne Picture Worth a Thousand 
Words” 


Without the cartoon drawings the 
content would have had to be ex- 
panded many times over, thus re-en- 
forcing the old Chinese saying, which 
modern advertisers now use, that “one 
picture is worth a thousand words.” 
The cartoons together with the brief 
script carries out the author’s purpose 
in dividing the book into four parts 
to discuss “the meaning of the curricu- 
lum since so many of us use the term 
in so many different ways,” “the foun- 
dations of the curriculum, that is, its 
relationships to other elements in the 
social setting,” the development of 
“principles that govern actual school 
re-organization” and “the operation of 
the curriculum once it is installed in 
the school.” 


The Teacher the Focal Point 


Throughout the book the author 
makes clear the fact that the point of 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








emphasis is the teacher and that with- 
out her understanding and help no real 
curriculum change is possible. Under 
the section heading, ““The Meaning of 
the Curriculum,” Spears lists nine prin- 
ciples which are applicable to curricu- 
lum planning in all schools but which 
are especially pertinent to those schools 
where a modern philosophy of educa- 
tion is emerging. His use of contrasts is 
especially effective as it permits the 
reader to see ‘““what was,” “‘what is” and 
“what should be.” 


Insight into Human Values 

The social implications of education 
are to be found in Section II dealing 
with ““The Foundations of the Curricu- 
lum.’ Here constant reference is made 
to the school and “its unique cultural 
setting,” “the school as an integral part 
of the community,” the school’s “re- 
sponsibility to raise society to better 
levels,” “the cultural values of educa- 
tion set in terms of the culture in 
which the child lives rather than in 
terms of the cultures of the past” and 
that “a curriculum cannot be. trans- 
planted successfully but must be grown 
from its own native soil.” The insight 
into human relations which the author 
displays is one of the most stimulating 
aspects of this book. Teachers will in- 
deed take heart for this down to earth 
and realistic approach to the curricu- 
lum. 

Section III is devoted to “Curricu- 
lum Study.” Here again procedures are 
stressed in terms of the interaction of 
the teachers, the children and the 
school administrator in relation to all 
aspects of the curriculum. Thus a most 
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modern philosophy of leadership per- 
meates this entire section. Section IV 
entitled “Administering the Curricu- 
lum” sets forth school administration 
at its best because of the insight and 
understanding of ‘child development 
which is implicit in every page. 

This is a stimulating book and a 
“must” on every educator’s reading list. 
—Ruth Streitz, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


Arisman, 
New York: 
Inc., 1951, 


& Mendenhall, C. B. and 
K. J., Secondary Education. 
William Sloane Associates, 
424 p. 

The book, Secondary Education, is 
written for all teachers—for those who 
are contemplating teaching as a_ pro- 
fession, 
ing for teaching, for those who are be- 
ginning teachers, and for those who 
have taught a number of years and are 
continually testing their practices in 
the light of their contribution to the 
development of growing boys and girls. 


Principles of Action 

The aim of the book is to introduce 
various aspects of modern secondary 
school teaching. Its primary intention 
is to stimulate thinking about class- 
room problems, to develop sensitivity 
to conditions which inhibit or facilitate 
learning, and to encourage a disposi- 
tion to create and to employ new tech- 
niques and procedures. Old and new 
practices are examined critically and 
principles of action are developed. 

The authors stress that teaching must 
be characterized by initiative, imagi- 
nation, and experimental attitudes. 
There are many aspects of American 
life which are conducive to this point 
of view. The settling of America with 
its numerous frontiers, the utilization 
of vast reserves of natural resources, 
the unparalleled use of the machine 
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for those who are now in train- . 


(which brings scientific processes into 
the ordinary affairs of everyday life) 
and the advancement in the applied 
sciences, all point to an experimental 
attitude which characterizes American 
living, 

The basic knowledge necessary for 
effective citizenship can be learned best 
in an atmosphere characterized by de- 
mocracy at work. It is to be remem- 
bered that democracy as a way of liv- 
ing is essentially a creative, cooperative 
enterprise. It is the authors’ conviction 
that democracy must be lived in order 
to be taught effectively. Therefore, the 
school can no longer remain aloof from 
present day living. To serve as a uni- 
fying force in American life, the sec- 
ondary school necessarily must be de- 
signed to do a job of social engineer- 
ing; must have a consistent point of 
view of its own; must interpret its 
functions in terms of the larger chal- 
lenge; and must continually examine 
itself in the light of the personal and 
social needs upon which its re-dedica- 
tion is to be postulated. 

In order to further their convictions 
that democracy must be lived to be 
taught effectively, the authors present 
a setting in which modern secondary 
school teaching takes place. They are 
concerned with principles, problems, 
and suggested practices of classroom 
operation. They discuss the professional 
life of the teacher both in and out of 
the classroom. A series of questions, 
problems, and anecdotes gleaned from 
beginning teachers in the field and 
teachers in training on college camp- 
uses as well as “hints to beginners,’ 
the contribution of experienced edu- 
cators in service, are presented. 

The book is neither prescriptive nor 
exhaustive but is a resource to stimu- 
late creative thinking and professional 
growth.— Ruby Hess, Shawnee Hills 
School, Lima, Ohio. 
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SUGGESTED READING 


& Reutter, Ek. Edmund, Jr., The School 
Administrator and Subversive Activi 
tres. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. 136 p. 

Recent and current interest in 
“American” teaching in public schools 
makes Dr. Reutter’s book particularly 
timely. He notes that 26 states now re- 
quire loyalty oaths, that 22 disqualify 
disloyal teachers, that 14 forbid mem- 
bership in “subversive” groups, that 
19 restrain teachers from advocating or 
presenting “subversive” doctrines, and 
so on. His purpose (p. 4) Is “. . . to 
develop guiding principles for admin- 
istering restraints on alleged subversive 
activities of public school personnel.” 

In his final chapter (p. 101) Reutter 
gives a useful list of points bearing on 
the problem. Ten specific recommenda- 
tions (p. 106 ff.) with which he con- 
cludes should be of interest to adminis- 
trators and teachers alike. ‘The book is 
well-documented.—Harold G. Shane, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


I]inois. 
& Wilder, Amos N., Editor, Liberal 
Learning and Religion. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1951. 338 p. 
Here the reader, interested in reli- 
gion as it bears on education, will find 
over a dozen essay-chapters dealing with 
religion in higher education. The au- 
thors clearly make the point that it is 
wholesome and desirable to bring “ 
students in college under the influence 
of scholarly and inspiring teachers ol 
religion in order that American medi- 
cine, law, politics, business and indus- 


try, and finance [may] in the years to 
come have ethically enlightened leader- 
ship.” (p. 6) 

Parts of the book are difficult to read 
because of high-level theological ab- 
stractions which are included (e.g., cf. 
p. g2), but, in general the point is 
clearly made that “If we want 
religion to make its contribution to the 
life and culture of a people, it must 
have its place in the higher learning.” 
(p. 237)—Harold G. Shane, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Faunce, Roland C., and Bossing, Nel- 
son L., Developing the Core Curricu- 
lum. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
311 p. 

Growing interest in the core curricu- 
lum should be stimulated by this re- 
cent contribution to curriculum litera- 
ture. At the same time the core concept 
(often loosely interpreted) should be 
significantly clarified for the reader. 

Actually, Faunce and Bossing have 
done considerably more than treat nar- 
row aspects of the core. They have con- 
trived successfully to examine educa- 
tion for older children and to suggest 
ways of improving it. Core curriculum 
is defined as “. . . those learning ex- 
periences that are fundamental for all 
learners because they derive from (1) 
our common, individual drives or 
needs, and (2) our civic and social needs 
as participating members of a demo- 
cratic society.” (p. 4) From this broad 
base the authors interpret the develop- 
ment, values, nature, and applications 
of the core, the core teacher, adminis- 
tration of .the core, and similarly re- 
lated topics.—Harold G. Shane, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Essential Characteristics of a Modern Classroom 


WHAT is a good classroom? That is, 
what are the essential characteristics of 
a modern learning situation? If one 
asked this question of a hundred teach- 
ers, administrators and consultants, he 
would receive as many different re- 
sponses. ‘These responses would vary 
from that showing concern with the 
orderliness of the arrangement of pic- 
tures on the bulletin board to that 
showing concern for a learning environ- 
ment in which opportunities were pro- 
vided for growth in self-direction, the 
development of values and social ac- 
tion. Nor is this great variability alone 
confined to verbal judgments. The 
quality of the classroom practices re- 
mains one of considerable magnitude. 
To a large extent the realization of this 
task depends upon the _ effectiveness 
with which programs designed to 
develop understandings of modern 
classroom practices on the part of the 
teacher are carried out in the school. 


Some Essential Characteristics 

Several noteworthy materials have 
been developed for the purpose of 
bringing to teachers and administrators 
suggestive lists of characteristics that 
are essential aspects of a modern learn- 
ing situation. Toward Better Teaching, 
the 1949 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment lists seven aspects thought 
to be especially important. These are: 
fostering security and satisfaction; pro- 
moting cooperative learning; helping 
pupils develop self-direction; fostering 
creativity; helping pupils develop val- 
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ues; providing opportunities for social 
action; and helping pupils evaluate 
learnings. 

Each of these seven factors was de- 
veloped in detail in the Yearbook. ‘This 
volume provides excellent material to 
be used in teacher study groups to bring 
about an awareness of some of the de- 
sirable features of a salutary learning 
situation. 

In contrast to the brevity of the Year- 
book list is the Ohio Teaching Record 
—a thirty page record form “intended 
for use in a cooperative inquiry carried 
forward by teachers ... whose purposes 
are concerned with the improvement ol 
teaching.” This too can be used effec- 
tively in discussion groups to bring 
about deeper insight into the character- 
istics of a good classroom. 


A MOoprERN CLASSROOM GUIDE 

While working with teacher groups 
on the general problem of improving 
classroom practices the writers felt the 
need for an instrument that could be 
used to focus attention on the more im- 
portant characteristics of a modern 
classroom. Proceeding on the tenable 
principle that adequate preparation ol 
children for effective living in a demo- 
cratic society necessitates democrati- 
cally organized schools, they culled the 
literature for pertinent ideas from 
which to make a fairly complete list of 
essential aspects. This list was presented 
te groups of graduate students of edu- 
cation for discussion and revision. Ten 
major ideas were derived. ‘These were 
arranged to form the Modern Class- 
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room Guide—A Guide to the Essential 
Characteristics of a Desirable Learning 
Situation—and sent to fifty leaders in 
education concerned with the general 
problem of the improvement of instruc- 
tion. In response to the request for sug- 
gestions, seventy per cent of the people 
offered specific ideas for improving the 
Guide. Most of the suggestions were 
concerned with minor points but two 
new major ideas appeared. ‘These two 
ideas were added to the original ten 
ideas. ‘These twelve principles of good 
classroom practice were built into book- 
let form, together with brief statements 
of the Philosophy of the Guide, the 
Uses of the Guide, and the Develop- 
ment of the Guide, to form the Modern 
Classroom Guide. 

The aspects of a desirable 
learning included in the 
Guide are: 
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situation 


e Class, group and individual purposes 
are determined cooperatively by pupils 
and teacher. 

e Learning experiences and procedures 
are determined cooperatively by pupils 
and teacher. 

e Learning materials are planned by 
pupils and teacher together. 

e The quality of the learning experi- 
ences is evaluated cooperatively by 
pupils and teacher together. 

e The growth of the individual is 
evaluated by pupil and teacher to- 
gether. 


e Standards of desirable behavior are 
determined by pupils and teacher to- 
gether. 

e Cooperation rather than competition 
among pupils is emphasized. 

e Pupils are free to communicate with 
each other. 

e Pupils feel free to question the teach- 
ers’ statements, 

e Pupil-teacher relations are warm, ac- 
cepting but objective. 

e There is continuous effort made to 
explore and clarify values. 

e Continuity of learning is achieved by 
relating learning to other experiences, 
to life in the community, and to other 
people. 


Use of the three materials mentioned 
above and other similar materials in 
teacher study groups can bring about 
a deeper understanding of the essen- 
tial aspects of a modern learning situa- 
tion and in time this knowledge will 
tend to decrease the great variability 
in classroom practices in the schools. 
When asked “What is a good class- 
room?” we should then hear less often 
statements evidencing concern about 
the housekeeping ability of the teacher 
and hear more often statements evi- 
dencing concern about the more impor- 
tant aspects of a good learning situa- 


tion. 
—V. J. Glennon, Syracuse University, 
and L. S$. VanderWerf, University of 


New Hampshire. 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Isabel B. Lewis 
Contributor: Helen Heffernan 








Helen Heffernan is assistant chief of the Division of Instruction, Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, of the California State Department of Education, In her role as 
this month’s “Curriculum Commentator,” she describes many of the rich and varied 
resources for education for international understanding. 


Resources for Use in the School’s Search for Peace 


AT THIS PERIOD in world history 
when international tension threatens 
security and freedom, the counter force 
of education is bringing on every front 
new zeal to stimulate international co- 
operation and harmony. These zealous 
activities take a wide variety of forms. 
The government has given impetus to 
an unprecedented wave of educators 
from other countries who have come to 
the United States to study all types of 
educational institutions. Educational 
missions have brought the combined 
experience of groups of American edu- 
cational leaders to bear on problems of 
countries engaged in fundamental re- 
organization of their schools, ‘The ex- 
change of teachers and students is be- 
ing encouraged. Curriculum workers 
in school systems throughout the Free 
World have developed curriculum ma- 
terial of merit to use in the guidance 
of children and youth to higher levels 
of mutual understanding. 

The tensions abroad in the world 
grow out of differences in political ide- 
ologies. Here again, the constructive 
force of education must be free to study 
and determine the forces that are caus- 
ing international misunderstanding and 
ill will. The teacher eager to contribute 
to world peace through education must 
be courageous in examining propa- 
ganda, in sifting out facts. In no field 
is academic freedom more important. 
No lasting program of international 
education can be built if the wells of 
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authentic information are dried up or 
if ignorance continues to be confused 
with virtue. 

To comment even briefly on the vast 
quantity of material available in inter- 
national education is a monumental 
undertaking. A sampling of material 
immediately current is all that can be 
achieved. Any curriculum worker who 
undertakes the task will find the ex- 
perience leads to a feeling of profound 
gratitude that one is privileged to en- 
joy citizenship in a country in which so 
many are free to come to grips with 
controversial issues and speak frankly 
concerning them. 

Every day brings information con- 
cerning professional colleagues who 
have left for educational service in 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan or Truk. ‘The 
educational rehabilitation of underde- 
veloped areas has become an integral 
part of our foreign policy. 

School people have long recognized 
that culture, learning and science are 
already international. The artist, the 
musician, the scientist is not repudi- 
ated because of national origin. Schol- 
ars in every field share a common intel- 
lectual heritage. 

Education has long recognized the 
international influence of educational 
leaders. The names of Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart and Froebel are known 
and valued in American education be- 
cause they have profoundly influenced 
development. ‘The 


our educational 
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names of Horace Mann, Montessori 
and John Dewey are known the world 
over. Every field of learning has inter- 
national organizations. International 
student federations, international schol- 
arships attest to the fact that scholarly 
effort transcends national boundaries. 


iederal Government Publications 


Authentic information is a_ prime 
requisite for any effective teaching 
which will lead pupils to an under- 
standing of international relations. The 
various branches of the United States 
government make significant material 
available free or at nominal cost. The 
publications of the Department of State 
are particularly important at the pres- 
ent time when our foreign policy is 
under continuous discussion. For ex- 
ample, Department of State Publication 
4210, General Foreign Policy Series 49 
was released in May, 1951, under the 
title: Mutual Security for the Free 
World, The pamphlet is organized with 
reference to a two-page world map 
which serves to focus the attention of 
the reader sharply on the comparisons 
in man power and resources between 
the Soviet World and the Free World. 
The facts are presented clearly and 
concisely. Such materials are invaluable 
tc teachers and could be read by sec- 
ondary school pupils. Other 1951 pub- 
lications are of significance and include 
A Global Foreign Policy, American Pol- 
icy Toward China, Sixth Quarterly Re- 
port on Germany. 

The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration turned to Lewis Paul 
Todd, Editor, Social Education, the of- 
ficial journal of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, National Educa- 
tion Association, to secure assistance in 
the preparation of a widely distributed 
bulletin published under the title: The 
Marshall Plan—A Program of Interna- 
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tional Cooperation, available from ECA 
Office of Information, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense makes available well illustrated 
pamphlets under the title: Armed 
Forces Talk. Each issue treats one sub- 
ject. For example, No. 350, Stop That 
Rumor! would be valuable reading for 
civilians as well as members of the 
armed forces. The pamphlet answers 
such questions as: What is rumor? Why 
do rumors spread? How do rumors 
start? How fast do rumors travel? How 
dangerous are rumors? How may the 
spread of rumors be checked? 


United Nations and UNESCO 


Of unusual promise is a new service 
launched by the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, National Education 
Association, called United Nations 
Education Service for teachers. The 
service includes a biweekly newsletter 
containing information on the UN, 
providing suggestions for teachers, bib- 
liographies of new audio-visual ma- 
terials, books, pamphlets .and_ confer- 
ences, with accounts of successful class- 
room practices. The service will select 
and distribute materials, prepare teach- 
ing units, reply to inquiries and assist 
in planning conferences, provide a 
permanent representative for teachers 
at UN _ headquarters. School systems 
should investigate this service (write 
to NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization has a 
long list of publications available, 
April, 1951, from International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. In addition, UNESCO publishes 
the following periodicals: Bulletin for 
Libraries (monthly); Copyright Bulle- 
tin; Impact of Science on Society (quar- 
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terly); Museum (English-French quar- 
terly); Quarterly Bulletin of Funda- 
mental Education; UNESCO Courier 
(monthly); UNESCO Official Bulletin 
(bimonthly). Subscriptions may be 
entered with the International Docu- 
ments Service previously listed. 


International Cooperation in the 
Americas 


The Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C., continues to be an invalu- 
able source of material concerning the 
other American republics. ‘Twenty-one 
countries are members of The Organi- 
zation of American States which has 
been developed to achieve peace and 
justice, to promote solidarity, to 
strengthen collaboration, and to de- 
fend their sovereignty, their territorial 
integrity and their independence. The 
Pan American Union carries on activi- 
ties in every field of international co- 
operation through its departments of 
international law and organization, eco- 
nomic and social affairs, cultural affairs 
and administrative service. 

In November, 1950, the Division of 
Education, Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs published a_ bulletin entitled: 
Inter-American Cooperation in Voca- 
tional Education. The bulletin shows 
that a better future for Latin America 
will necessitate vigorous development 
of vocational education. An adequate 
vocational education program in Latin 
America will increase working efh- 
ciency, result in wise utilization of nat- 
ural resources, increase national in- 
come, and thus lay the economic foun- 
dation for progress, security and peace. 


Program of Junior Red Cross 


The international service of the 
American Junior Red Cross is well 
known to school people throughout the 


nation. The American Junior Red 
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Cross Handbook (March, 1950) for 
adult leaders points to unparalleled 
opportunities for girls and boys to 
serve communities at home and in 
other lands. The mid-century marked 
33 years of substantial achievement by 
Junior Red Cross, which now has a 
membership of 19,000,000 girls and 
boys enrolled for service. ‘The interna- 
tional projects constitute a significant 
field of operation. With the cessation 
of hostilities in World War II, local 
chapters began sending educational 
supplies abroad. Effort was directed to 
helping rehabilitate schools in war-torn 
areas. An exchange of art exhibits 
helped build appreciation of the fact 
that art is universal, and the desire to 
express one’s feelings esthetically has 
been shared by people in every culture 
and at every period in history. In co- 
operation with the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, the Junior Red Cross has spon- 
sored visits by teachers to study Ameri- 
can education and to see how the 
Junior Red Cross operates to build in- 
ternational good will. 

Teachers who understand that sound 
education is realistic turn to the rapidly 
erowing wealth of film material. The 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, has published its eleventh 
annual edition (1951) of Educators 
Guide to Free Films with 2121 titles of 
which 444 are new in this edition. An 
impressive list of materials which can 
be used by teachers in promoting un- 
derstanding of life in all parts of the 
world is included, The same source has 
produced the third annual edition 
(1951) of the Educators Guide to Free 
Slidefilms which lists 504 titles, 76 more 
than the previous edition. Many titles 
provide material on international sub- 
jects. 

—Helen Heffernan, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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ASCD Meets in Boston 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will hold its seventh 
annual conference in Boston, Massachusetts, February 10-14, 1952. Theme: Grow- 
ing Up in an Anxious Age 


Study groups will be centered around six major sections: 


Changing Curriculum Design 

Fostering Professional Growth 
Curriculum Research 

School in Community 

Growing Up in Teday’s World 

impact of Mobilization on the Curriculum 


Featured at this national meeting will be: 
60 Study Groups ¢ Instructional Exhibits 


Prominent Speakers Alumni Dinners 


General Sessions e Associated Meetings 
1952 Yearbook Presentation ASCD Committee Meetings 
Visits to Schools and Historical Sites * Social Activities 


Registration: ASCD Members—$2.00; Non-members—$5.00. 


For further information regarding housing and registration write to: 
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